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SLITERATURE ~ 


a [he dragon-flies are darting as they please; 

g SCIENC] ~~ ow [he humming-birds are humming all around; 

* The clethra all alive with buzzing bees. 

Pa HISTOR ~S Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 

ae N : . ones, 

a As laughing winds went rustling through the grove: hace 
AR] ~ m Wh Sw And | saw thousands of such sights as_ these, 

4 \ And heard a thousand sounds of -joy and love. 


And yet so dull | was, | did not know 


ae SOC] ETY we OR! That He was there who all this love displayed ; 
| did not think how He who loved us so 
a TRAVEL ~ Ww Shared all my joy, was glad that | was glad; 


And all because | did not hear the word 
. MU SIC NS Ne In English accents say, ‘It is the Lord.’ 
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Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. | | 


COMMENCING JUNE i6. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


10 GLOUCESTER 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Boston, (foot of State St.) week days at 10 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A.M.and2P.M. Sun 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. 
and 2.15 P.M 

Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 

Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates 
for large parties apply to 


Kk. S. MERCHANT, Agent 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 
IRON STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 


For BASS POINT, week days and Sundays, 
g.%, 11.00 A. M.; , 2 1. w, 5.00, 6.%, Bis P 
M. Keturn 10. to 2 ©, 3.45, S18, 74 
9g. P. ! 

For NAHANT, weeks days, 9.% A. M.; 12.%; 
2.20, 3.30, §.00, 6.3% P. } Return, 8.oo, 11.00 A 
M_; 2.00, 3.25, 4.35, “6.00 l. M Sun lays, 9.% A 
M.; 12.30, 5.00, 6.30 P. M Return itoo A. M 
2.00, 6.30 P. M 

* This boat lays at a Point 45 minutes, arriv 
ing in Boston at 8 « ck 

c. Fi dey at lake East Boston 
Washington or Tremont St., or At- 
Horse Cars from Union Station 

s to parties j \ FLANDERS, 
Washington St., Boston 


Providence 
Linc 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


rom Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily, 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M.. 
daily, except Sunday. 


From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Point 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A.M 
Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 35, N. R. 

J. W. MILLER, President, 


W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’ Pass. Agt 
©. H. BRIGGS, Gen'l Pass. Agt 


Deer Park «» 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 

Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to g600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, - MARYLAND. 

















POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


INOW OPEN. 


This famons resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reached via the Maine Central or 
Grand Trunk R. R. to 


DANVILLE FUNCTION. 


Thence via Poland Spring House stages (the only direct connection to Poland Spring House. 
The thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and pleasure resort prove 


Cee POLAND WATER. 


For tickets, information, etc., address Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me 
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Editorial. 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF To DAY. 
ORATORY By Wm. H. McElroy 
LAND FOR NOTHING 
Manitoba Il. On the Way By Alfred Walkley 
One Nation from Many Races. Chautauqua Lecture 

Titerature. Conducted byAlbert White Vorse 
DREAM ECHOES Poem By Margaret May 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING. 

Act and Artists, Conducted by Philip L. Hak 
RYSOORD, 

Dome and Housebold. 
AUNT MARY. 
ANSWERS TO ANAGRAMS 
FAMILY Recerers. Brawn. Potted Fowl and Ham 
THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 

Science. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr , 

THE INTERNATIONAL GROGRAPHITAL CONGRE 


Plays and Players. 





Conducted by Elizabeth P. Go 


Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Hiarcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Uall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BosTONIAN Socigty. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8 
Boston Society oF Natura Hisrory. Natural Ilistory Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to to | 
5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 

are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

BoSTON SCIENTIFIC Socigery. 419 Washington Street. 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HorTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 
Exhibitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Saturdays through July and August. 

MusEuM OF FINE Arts. Copl Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom 15th to beginning of roth century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2 

O_p SoutH Work Lectures for Young People 
Oliver Cromwell and the Commonwealth 

Socikty OF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
Oct. 10. 


BIG PROEILS sma tnvestmens 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock 


$10 00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
<< Svstematic Pian of Speculation 
originated by us. 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time, 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 

For further information address 


THOMAS & Co.., Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Next regular meeting, Tues- 


Wednesday, August 21, 3 P.M., 





New Excuro Mo 


LIFE INSURANC! COMPANY 


Post Office Square 


ASSETS Dec. 3:,: 
LIABILITIES .. at Brae ay 


; Boston, Mas; 


LIFE RATE EN}! 
issued at the old life rate p; 
Ansvat Casn distr 

policies 
Every policy has endors: 
der and paid-up insurance 
is entitled by be Massac} 
Pamphlets, rates and 
application to the Company 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. Pp; 
ALFRED D. FOSTE 

S. F. TRI 

WM 


{5 Miles for 45 Cay 


MORRISON STEAMBOAT co 


SALEM WILLOW 


AND RETURN. 


FARE ONE WAY 25 CENTs. 
Best Fish Dinners, Music , Danc 


ing 
Bathing and Boating. . 
From Pearson's Whar 
Avenue, daily (weat} 
New I t new 
staunch and comn 
Capt. A. F. Doane, ar 
R. Doane, leave Bost« 
P.M Leave SALEM W 
and 7.00 P. M Connex 


Beverly and Bakers Island 
Special rate to excur 
DAV 


NANTASKET 


AND 


DOWNER LANDING. 


Steamers leave Rowe's W 
mitting SUN 


For Hull (Pemberton La 
ry ™m 2.7 » bed 
p m 
Retnrn, 8.55, 11 og a 
6.55, 7.20. 5.2 501 
For Hull (Y. C Pier), » 
Ret urn, 4.10, ¢ 
r Downer Land ing 
k eturn, 5.40 a. m 
or nee, all the 
a.m.; '2.3 1.30, 2.2 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 4 
6.20, 7.00, 8.« 30 | 
For Nantasket, by 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. Mm 
5-15, 6.15, 7-45 P. Mm 
Return, 8 32, 20 gS an 
6.33, 6.53, §.03, 
Fare by boat, or bo sat ar 
Round trip tickets, with ad 
den, 6o ents, except 07 Monda 
G. P. CUSHIN 
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advertised for many Y ars: but hav 


you ever tried it? 
ey: not know what an ipt ‘Lb Cow 
$ PLEXION POWDER Is. 


Al POZZONI’S 


LA besides being an acknow!lé 
AN beautifier, has many refreshin 


It prevents chafing, su! 
rN tan, lessens perspira' 
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fact it is a most deli: 
IN ble protection to the fac 


®N weather. 
“a 


A It is sold everywhere. 
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Now OFTreEzENn. 


Jerusalem Spring Hotel, 
CANAAN, N. +- 


Offers every advantage f 
rest. Jerusalem Spring 
to the hotel for all purpos 
For terms and accomm 


UO, PUNCHARD, Canaa 
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Boston Commonwe ealtb. 
saturday at No. 120 Tremont St., 
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a \ sion of parties in the 


a rliament of Great Britain, 


t of interest is the com 

eth of the irish Home 

the majority of Lord 

S rty-—a government ma 

eing so large as to 

ral minority. But 

party in England 

2 badly, the Home 
¥ Ireland held their own. 
iy e 82 members, count 


ns: and thisis within 


rvest number of seats 
e held if the time 
vhen these 82 members 


and unite, it 
for them to make an 
body number 
g 69 \s it stands, this repre- 


1 
ealousies 


ven ina 


4 ws the firmness of Ire 
a e i le 

= () NE of the incidents of the open- 
4 x of the new Parliament, 
a took place on Monday last, 


Americans 
stomed to see the hottest 
es fought over the organ- 
i new House of Represen- 
his was the reélection, by 
is vote, of Speaker Gully. 
1 member of the Liberal 
is made Speaker of the 
House when that office became 
ler the late Liberal govern- 
}et when it was proposed — 
s by Mr. Chamberlain and 
. a tev r hot partisans —to turn 
and put in a Tory 
4 horus of protest arose 
4 n all side It was demanded that 
the ' Speaker should be ‘kept 
‘ities’; and so strong was 
nd that the great Tory 
ded without a dissenting 
_Curiously, ex-Speaker Crisp, 
4 ‘ the United States House of Repre- 
q “ntatives, was in the gallery looking 
4 tt remarkable exhibition of 
| ‘non-partisanship ’ 
the water. 


ve enough to 


f 








Ts « parallel is not exact, however, 
. «tween the election of a Speaker 
the British House of Commons 
Speen of our House of 
‘atives. The scope of the 


and ti 


Luc 


Rep ITESET 
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authority of the two officers is not 
the same. The Speaker of the House 
of Commonsis essentially and strictly 
a judicial officer. He has no vote ; 
not a member of the House ; 
he sits simply to direct the conduct 
of parliamentary business in accord 
ance with the rules which the House 
itself makes and with the precedents 
of parliamentary practice. His duty 
is to preserve balance, and 
this would be an 


he is 


an exact 
any failure to do 
offence hardly treason. 
He is paid well for his work. He 
lives in the Parliament and 
receives $25,000 a year; and when 
he retires he is made a peer of the 
realm and given $20,000 a year. 
The speaker of our House of Repre 
sentatives is a part of the political 
body over which he presides. He 
has a vote and is expected to use it. 
He appoints all the committees hay 
ing charge of the public 
and is expected to give the majority 
the sure control of every one of them, 
In his conduct of the business of the 
House, 
but he is expected to advance, so far 
may be able, the business in 
which his political party is interested. 
if the Speaker of the House of Com 
mons had such powers and oppor- 
tunities, he would be 
party vote every time. As it is, 
there has been no political contest 
in the choice of a Speaker in Parlia- 
ment for more than half a century. 


second to 


House 


business, 


fairness is required, of course, 


as he 


chosen by a 


|‘ the inquiry into the circum 
stances of the collapse of the 
Dime Savings Bank at Willmantic, 
it has appeared by the testimony of 
the treasurer that the depositors’ 
led-er has not been written up for 
twelve years, no interest credited or 
dividends carried out. Slips of 
brown paper, bearing the names of 
depositors and some figures, are the 
only records. To those who are 
acquainted with the exactness of 
the system under which savings 
banks in Massachusetts are con- 
ducted, and with the careful and 
searching scrutiny practised by our 
bank examiners, such a condition of 
things as has been found in the 
Connecticut bank seems incredible. 
There are few institutions in this 
imperfect world so stable and solid 
as the savings banks of Massa- 
chusetts. 


T was inevitable that the action 
of the late Congress in refusing 

to appropriate money for the pay- 
ment of the awards of the Behring 
Sea tribunal should come up to 
plague us sooner or later; and this 
is just what happened at the Peace 
Conference at Brussels on Wednes- 
day. Thus awards were made in 
settlement of claims of British sub- 
jects for damages by reason of the 
seizure of their vessels in Behring 
Sea before the seal-fishery dispute 
was arranged. And it was argued 
that, if the United States would not 








tu 
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submit to the judgment of a court 
of arbitration created with its own 
consent, there was little chance for 
the establishment of a Permanent 
‘Tribunal for international arbitra- 
tion. But the refusal of the late 
Congress to appropriate the money 
awarded to the British claimants 
was not really a rejection of the 
award; it was only a postponement; 
and fortunately Mr. Cremer— who 
recently visited this country in the 
interest of a proposed treaty of arbi 
tration the United States 
and Great Britain — was able to ex 
plain the situation to the Conference. 
Some of the claims admitted are 
manifestly unjust, and Congress 
held that the decision of the court 
should be revised. There is no 
question as to the ultimate action of 
the United States and there ought 
to be no doubt as to the attitude of 
this country toward the creation of 
a permanent court of arbitration. 


between 


| ORD Dunraven’s yacht Valkyrie 
4 is well on the way across the 
Atlantic. With good tortune, she 
may arrive here today or tomorrow. 
And as the challenger for the Ameri 
ca’s cup comes nearer, the absolute 
faith heretofore expressed in the 
ability of the American yacht to de 
fend the cup becomes weaker. ‘There 
is nothing like a panic among our 
yachtsmen, but there is a growing 
sentiment, not yet exactly a belief, 
that the Defender has not demon- 
strated her superiority as clearly as 
can be wished. Among the experts, 
Mr. Lewis Nixon, the marine archi- 
tect who designed the battleship 
Massachusetts and other notable 
crafts, is the only one who predicts 
victory for the Englishman; and he 
founds his opinion not upon inferiority 
in the boat itself but upon the way 
in which the boat is sailed. The 
full power of the Defender, he thinks, 
has not been developed and is not 
likely to. be. This period of doubt 
is not to be regretted; it adds the 
spice of uncertainty to a contest 
which would be flat and uninterest- 
ing if the resnlt were clearly defined 
beforehand. And there are very few 
Americans who really entertain the 
treasonable belief that we have not 
got the fastest yacht over here and 
the best sailors as well as the best 
and biggest of everything else. 


ORATORY. 


ft Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo in a 
recent interesting address 


quoted James Walker, a former 
President of Harvard, as saying, 
‘* The oration will die with Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop.” But the oration 
in no sense died with Mr. Winthrop. 
What is more, the oration, we may 
be sure, will never die until human 
nature is fundamentally different 
from what it is at present. It is the 
fashion now-a-days to sneer at elo- 
quence. One might as well sneer at 
music or poetry. Walker’s reference 


culth, 
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to Winthrop was fine, considered as 
a compliment; taken literally, it 
will not hold water. It recalls an 
assertion made by Mr. Howells, a 
few years ago, that the stories had 
all been told. In fact, hasty gener- 
alizers are always with us. People 
are more critical than they used to 
be, they ate more easily bored, they 
have less time for anything than 
they ever had. Nevertheless, the 
man with a genius for oratory, the 
man who has something to say and 
who knows how to say it—who can 
say it with a silver tongue—is a 
perennial, He will always com- 
mand an audience, 

Mr. Stedman not long ago argued 
that this is the twilight of the poets. 
Assuming that it is also the twilight 
of the orators, we may be sure that in 
both instances it is the twilight be- 
fore sunrise, not the twilight before 
sunset. Neither oratory nor poetry 
will ever take their places in the 
category of the lost arts; and until 
doom cracks, and withit cracks the 
inventive faculty, good new stories, 
as entertaining as the good old ones, 
will continue to be told. ‘To those 
who hold otherwise, we commend a 
few sentences which will be found in 
Mr. Emerson’s essay on Art. “In 
this country, at this time,” he writes 
‘other interests than religion and 
patriotism are predominant, and the 
arts, the daughters of enthusiasm, 
do not flourish. The genuine off- 
spring of our ruling passions we be- 
hold. Popular institutions, the 
school, the reading-room, the tele- 
graph, the postoffice, the exchange. 

They are preparing the soil of 
man for fairer flowers and fruits in 
another age. For beauty, truth and 
goodness are not obsolete; they 
spring eternal in the breast of man; 
they are as indigenous in Massachu- 
setts asin Tuscany or the Isles of 
Greece.” 

Doctor Mayo does not contend 
that oratory was but is not, like one 
of the Punic wars or his royal high- 
ness, the megatherium. But he does 
maintain that what passed for ora- 
tory fifty years ago is gone, and that 
the public speaking of today is 
superior to the silver-tongued aclfieve- 
ments of the past in point of accur- 
acy, sincerity and fairness; and he 
adds: “The most effective lecturers 
and educational speakers are found 
among the increasing body of men 
and women who can afford to talk 
with their audiences as to a fireside 
group, because their knowledge, 
both the theme and the method of 
handling it,makes the matter spoken 
of the chief attraction cf the hour.” 

This raises the question as to 
what is and is not eloquence. Roscoe 
Conkling once asked George William 
Curtis to name the most eloquent 
passage in American literature. 
Curtis quoted a page from one of 
Emerson’s orations to a class‘of col- 
lege graduates. When he had fin- 
ished, Conkling bluntly observed, 
“JT don’t call that eloquent”; and 
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then, in response to Curtis’s chal- 
lenge, he declaimed a paragraph 
from Charles Sprague’s oration on 
the American Indian, naming it his 
idea of high eloquence. 

A public speaker who addresses 
his audience as he would ‘a fireside 
group,’ of course adopts the conver- 
sational tone, and to many the con- 
versational tone is not the oratorical 
tone or, at least, not the tone with 
which the highest achievements of 
oratory invariably or usually are 
produced. Did not Abraham Lin- 
coln adopt the conversational tone 


in his oration at Gettysburg? Yes. 
Did Daniel Webster adopt it in his 
reply to Hayne? No. 

Another point, if Doctor Mayo 


please. An oration may be charac 
terized by accuracy, sincerity and 
fairness and still be deadly dull. On 
the other hand, a speech may lack 
accuracy, sincerity and fairness and 
still be eloquent. Your orator, born 
not made, who is both accurate, sin 
cere, fair and also eloquent, realizes 
that his art is not when 
he has appealed to the understand 
ing, but that when occasion offers 
he must use it to fire the heart. At 
one point in his discourse his tone 
shall conversational, the calm, 
measured tone of one talking to ‘a 
fireside group;’ at another it shall 
suggest the trumpet, the clarion, the 
thunder peal. Webster defined elo 
quence to be action; isn’t the tone 
pitched for ‘a fireside group’ more 
suggestive of repose than of action ? 

The great orator, as we have said, 
is always sure of a hearing. He 
never has any trouble when he en 
deavors to catch the Speaker's eye. 
The manufacturer of buncomb has 
indeed had his day. But the man 
who has a call to speak, whether he 
has the simplicity of Abraham Lin 
coln or the complexity of 
Choate, will always 
favorite. 


exhausted 


be 


Rufus 
be a popular 


Wa. H. McELroy. 


LAND FOR NOTHING. 


W E take the advertisement, from 

which the following extracts 
are made, from a New York paper. 
The land owner who has published it 
seems to think he has hit on a 
device. 

It is worthy of remark, then, that 
this system of allotting land does 
not differ in the least from the system 
on which a large part of the land 
titles in America rest today. Land 
is, itself, of no value unless men live 
upon it. The people here who had 


new 


great grants given them by Euro 
pean Kings, or who took pos- 


session of large tracts without grants, 
found out very soon that a square 
mile of land was worth no more than 
a square mile of water, unless men 
lived upon it. Some very great mis 
takes in this matter reduced rich 
men to penury. But the average 
American of the seventeenth century 
had learned this lesson very well. 
It seems to be only because he has 
forgotten it that Mr. Henry George 
or his companions find it necessary 
to preach a new gospel. 

Thus, when the first settlers of 
Boston moved across and took pos- 
session of Shawmut or Tri-mountain, 
it is not probable that anybody paid 
one penny for the lot which he 
occupied. This lot now may havea 
building twenty stories high upon it, 
but the title to it came with the dis- 
tribution of lots to the settlers by 
the local government of a body of 
people who had plenty of land and 
had very few settlers. They were 
glad to induce settlers to come. 

So, in the establishment of any 
new village, you must have a_ black- 
smith, first of all, in that village. If 
there is a man who knows anything 





about smith’s work, within a hundred 
miles of you, you send to him and 
beg him to come; you give him a 
piece of land. 

When the great railways at the 
West had land to dispose of, they 
made very favorable terms with the 
people who came upon it. They 
thought, and thorght rightly, that 
people who had some money to give 
would be more valuable colonists 
than people who had none; and they 
were fortunate enough to find people 
who were able to give the low rates 
which they asked for their lands. 
But if they had not, they would have 
given away half the land, because 
then there would have been a greater 
inducement for other people to come 
and buy the other half. 

Uncle Sam did just the same 
thing ; he gave, to every person who 
would settle, the land on which he 
would live. There was nothing 
liberal in Uncle Sam's gift; it was 
the gift of a wise landholder who 
knew that his land was valueless 
unless there were people upon it. 

One of these days, the persons 
interested in unoccupied farms, and 
indeed half the people in New Eng 
land, will find out that it is worth 
their while to give away half the 
land which they think they own, if 
they can find anybody who will come 
and live upon it. 


HARD TIMES 
LOTS 25xtoo 
GIVEN AWAY 


We head this advertisement ‘ Hard Times’ 
because three weeks ago we were 
foolish enough to argue that in view of the 
depression in business of the past year real 
estate ought to be down also, and acccord 
ingly we offered 


about 


to give 100 lots, 25x 100, 
away to those who would pay cost of papers, 
namely $3.75. Wedid it as an advertise 
then came the ‘ Hard Times’ for us, 
as in place of the too originally offered, the 
applications poured in from all over the 
country until we have disposed of over soo, 
as we had decided in the beginning to refuse 
no one who called or wrote. And 
‘put our foot in it’ we will keep it there 
just to ascertain how many people appre 
ciate a ‘ good thing.” So we say again, you 
can buy as ‘many lots, each 
will pay $3. 


ment; 


since we 


2Sx100, a8 you 
7§ apiece for, and if you cannot 
come in person send the money for as many 
as you want and you will never regret it, for 
we consider that method of buying the 
greatest compliment that could be paid to 
our statements, and therefore give special 
consideration to those who cannot call. 


MANITOBA. 


Il. 
ON THE WAY. 


(' course we stopped off at Otta- 
wa. And in Ottawa the chief 
attractions are the Parliament build- 


ings; the chief attraction of the 
buildings is the Parliament. It was 


The end of the session 
was close at hand, and many impor- 
tant bills were to be passed. This 
gave us an opportunity to hear some 
of the chiefs on both sides. 

Sir Mackenzie Bowell is the leader 
of Her Majesty’s Government for 
Canada. ‘Sirs’ are in Canada at 
this time as thick as_ blackberries. 
‘They are on every bush. The pre- 
mier is a substantial Englishman, a 
tolerably good speaker, easily 
cited, as might be seen by his ner- 
vous actions and sharp words ina 
hotly contested discussion Sir Mac- 
kenzie is in the Senate. 

The leader in the House of Com- 
mons is the Hon. Mr. Foster,a rather 
quiet man. One weuld take him to 
be over careful, too economical—a 
blessed fault the Canadians, who are 
groaning under large debt, think. 
Withal he seems a modest man. And 
this, by the way,is not one of the 
faults of Sir Charles Tupper (jr.). 
Sir Charles is the Hotspur of the 
Cabinet and Parliament. He is 
heartily disliked by the Liberals of 
Canada. And he is the particular 


in session. 


ex- 
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aversion at present of Manitoba. He 
has hinted at coércing this Province 
into compliance with the order re- 
garding separate schools — that’s 
enough. 

i said the Parliament was draw- 
ing toaclose. And it was duly an 
nounced that at 5.30 p. M. on Satur- 
day, July 20, Parliament would ‘pro- 
rogue.’ All was ready. The governor 
was waiting, the infantry and guards 
were ready, the cannon were ready 
to discharge their 21 shots. But the 
‘Opposition’ (Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment for Canada in Opposition) 
were not ready. ‘There was 
rogation that day. ‘Tbis is said to 
be the first time in Canadian history 
that such a thing occurred. It is 
worth noting. 

But what did not come off on 
Saturday did come off on Monday at 


no pro 


4.30 P.M. All was ready again 

even the Opposition. We in the 
galleries were also ready. The can 
non began their firing. Shortly 
after, the Countess of Aberdeen 


came in and took a seat on the floor 
of the Senate Chamber. Che mem 
bers of the Governmenttin the Senate 


were in uniform. The Governor- 
General is announced, all rise, and 
he comes in with his suite. He 
seats himself upon the ‘ Throne’ 


the Government in 
the Senate stand by the throne. The 
Commons are sent for. The gentle- 
man usher of the Black Rod 
for them. 

We must pause to pay our respects 
to this gentieman. He is dressed in 
black and carries a short black staff. 
All in all, he is a most important 
personage—when dressed. He con 


the members of 


goes 


firms the philosophy of Sartor Re 
sartus. 

Well, the Commons come in, and 
that in force. A jolly set. They 


stand outside the bar of the Senate. 
When all are ready, the clerk reads 
the bills passed by Parliament and 
asks for the Governor-General’s as 
sent. This is given, of course, by 
another Clerk of the Senate. It isa 
mere form, as the whole show is. 
The Speaker of the House ot Com 
mons reads an address to His Excel 
lency, to which His Excellency re- 
plies. But lo, he replies in English 
and then in French. Indeed, the 
reading of the bills, the putting of 
motions, all is done in this dual man- 
ner. It is only one other indication 
of the double-headed nature of this 
Dominion. And these two are not 
now inharmony. ‘A house divided,’ 
etc. We trust the text is without 
application in the case of Canada. 
Parliament was prorogued by this 
double speech from the ‘ Throne.’ 
The Canadian Government is, to 
our way of thinking, quite an expen- 


sive institution. The Governor- 
General gets $50,000 a year. The 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Prov- 


inces get $8,000 to $10,000 eacha 
year. The members of the Dominion 
Cabinet and of the Provincial Cabi- 
nets are handsomely paid. Mem- 
bers of the different Parliaments 
Dominion and Provincial—are paid; 
and so it goes. And the population 
of all Canada is less than 
of people. They groan. 
hardly to be blamed. 

We took leave of Ottawa and of 
His Excellency, the Right Honora- 
ble Sir John Campbell Hamilton- 
Gordon, P. C., LL. D., Earl of Aber- 
deen, Viscount Formartial, Lord 
Haddo, Methlic, Tarves and Kellin 
in Scotland, Viscount Gordon of 
Aberdeen in the United Kingdom, 
and a Baronet of Nova Scotia, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. 

This said gentleman did not call 
upon us during our stay in the Capi- 
tal. Weexplained his conduct on 
the ground that he was weighed 


5,000,000 
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down by such an array of tit) : 
he could not get around “=a that 
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build and ofa ner s tempers. 
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stantial, stout-| 
rustic admirer of 
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Countess speak, | 
opinion; only th 
a strong voice, an 
pitched on a hig 
thoughtful he is 
certainly deserve 
toleration in relig 
made him unpopu! 
protestant element 
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portunity to call 
neglected. His 
were attached to 
ried us from Otta 
Lake Superior a: 
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rod ks 
pines and | 
and there a hous 


a human being. 

Adam fell, if Parad 

There was nothing 

do, except to starv g 
abused first fore-fat de . Z 
ter than he knew whe e got! ¢ 


out of Paradise—pr 1, of y 
it was in this Lake S I : 
It is a hopeless lan 
stored away 
foundations minerals 

another. 

Add to the barrenness 
the fact that there 
months to the year here 
August and winter. 

It is certain that the cl 
wanted to see enough of something 
would be gratified in this reg 
There is enough of everything 
the Lake Superior reg t 
enough of rock and water 
Manitoba region enoug 
enough hay, wood, water, mos 
black flies—everything 
of. 


somewhe 


I am well aware I! oug 
let my poetic faculties 
describe the clear wat« 
singing of its red islands 
ular and terraced, that 
out of the water. I ought, pe! 
to have written not of t 
of rock and. water, but of thes 
phony of these clear, ! vaters 
these great red rocks S 
which seem to be bea: ghts 
time when our old wor 1S g 
and gay. 

This could be done cert 
there is something hig 
beauty to this region 
grandeur to it that ma} forg 
the city and the culti\ 

Neverless, there see! 
waste. There is rock enoug 
gin a new world on 
to spare. One cannot h 


of the problem as one of ¢!s! 
tion. How the prait = , 
stone and wood and sometimes 
water of the Lake Superio! regi 
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ONE NATION FROM MANY RACES. 
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NS OF THE RACES. 


is. briefly followed 
history of American 
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nation, as it first 
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i he re sin 
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Revolution where men 

gro race served the country 
in the day of Lexington, a 
vho had had a soldier's 
the party which cut off 
sSupply-train. Another 
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IN TERRITORY. 











3 ie t remember that prac- 
x , tion extended only 
a mt to the Alleghanies, and 
a m t of Fundy to Florida. 

till Spanish. The old 





hit 
A011, 


which still holds, 
ist as exteading ‘from 
rgia.’ Beside this, the 
‘ce gave no jurisdiction 








over the waste or savage regions 
from the Alleghanies to the Missis- 
sippi. But in all the region which 
we now call Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi, 
there were not five thousand whites, 
all told. Orleans, as they called New 
Orleans, was not ours. 

Since then, all this has changed. 
Great acquisitions of territory 
sert when acquired, but now 


de 
impor 
tant regions, filling up daily with the 
homes of freedom——have multiplied 
four-fold the of the nation on 
the map. 


size 


When Robert Livingstone bought 
from Napoleon the great territory 
west of the Mississippi, with the city 
of Orleans, he was frightened at his 
audacity. “I know that the 
price is immense,” he said, writing 
apologetically to Jefferson, “but | 
have found purchasers who will take 


own 


off our hands all but the mouth of 
the river, which is all we want,” 
And again he writes in 1803: “1 
have told them that we shall not 


send a settler across the Mississippi 
His hundred 
yet passed, and out 


in a hundred years.” 
years have not 
population west of the Mississippi is 
millions, almost 


twenty wholly of 


such immigration, or born from it. 
FRENCH AND SI 


ANISH LAW. 


By that purchase, by the purchase 
of Florida from Spain, and the con 
quest and purchase from Mexico of 
‘Yexas, California, and be 
tween, the nation now takes in much 


regions 


of the territory dis« overed and trav 
ersed by De Soto, {e Leon, Coronado, 
Castaneda,and the pioneers in Califor- 
nia. On the north of this region we 
haveincor porated ( regonand Alaska. 
Its dominion all the 
land and water traversed by La Salle 


ing ludes also 
and the other French explorers after 
they left the St. Lawrence valley, 
and all that included in the 
French colony named for Louis XIV. 
With the Spaniards and the French 
men who thus became citizens of the 


was 


United States, we received their 
laws, their charters, and their cus 
toms. Of these, very admirable re 


mainders are still to be found in the 
from 
added to the nation. 


states made territory thus 
It is not long 
announcements in 
Louisiana were printed in French 
and English both. Ona Red River 
steamboat once, | asked a country- 
man of mine, who had just taken 
passage at his home the bank, 


what was the name of the fish we 


since the legal 


on 


were eating. 

“ Pardonnes moi, Monsieur,” 
said ; “je ne parle pas Tl Anglais.” 

He had no thought that English, 
more than French, was the language 
of the United States. In Texas, the 
makers of the laws have been glad 
to include Spanish and 
statutes. The ladies who are inter- 
ested in the rights of women should 
make more study than they seem to 
have done of the Spanish and Texan 
laws of marriage, and of the rela- 
tions of man and wife as_ holders of 
property. Briefly, the law looks up- 
on them as partners. When the 
partnership ends, the proportion of 
property which each brought in is 
considered, as if it had been a busi- 
ness partnership ; and whatever has 
been added since marriage is consid- 
ered as the joint earning of the two. 


he, 


customs 


“THE BEST WHEAT.” 


We will now attempt to state, 
however roughly, what has been the 
general result from the beginnings 
which we have described. One of 
the old preachers said proudly of 
New England, what was true, that 
‘God sifted the best wheat of three 
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kingdoms’ that he might plant for a 
new harvest. Now this was not true 
of New England only, It might be 
said of many of the states that the 
men and women who planted them 
were, in a way, selected, picked out, 
or, in the phrase of this preacher, 
‘sifted.’ As in the old husbandry 
the wind of God swept the thresh 

ing floor and blew away the chaff, so 
the stormy blast of oppression win 

nowed out the handful. Indeed, to 
this hour it may be said,as a general 
remark, that the man or woman who 
has the energy and spirit which 
leads to the seeking of a new home 
is stronger in those essential elements 
of life, and that either of them will 
be apt to be in the long run nobler 
than the men or women who are sat 
isfied with the condition of life to 
which they were born, 

But we must not attempt to carry 
such speculation too far. It has 
been carried too far by most of the 
writers. But, curiously enough, the 
, sot 
any Bay by the English government, 
in the beginning of 


descendants of convicts sent to 


this century, 
prove to be sometimes the best citi 
zens of the five Australian states. It 
is impossible to forget that what has 
been called and to 
model Christian state of the 


be the 
whole 


believed 


world today is that little colony of- 


Pitcairn’s Island, founded by profli 
gate mutineers and murderers, who 
went there simply to indulge their 


own lusts. Among their stores, 
however, they had one Bible; in 
their company they had one, man 
who read it; and the result is the 


Christian state in which their great 
grandchildren live this day. 


I am prone to say that the mere 


emancipation which removes the 
English peasant across the ocean 


makes him a new man. It takes him 
from the hampered conditions of his 
petty parish and his miserable cot 
tage, and turns him loose on a conti- 
nent with the heaven for his roof 
and two oceans for his boundaries ; 
and this emancipation alone makes 
of his children, new men. ‘This is 
certain, that, as one generation 
passes, as we trace along the early 
annals of America, we find that the 


children are of a type quite different’ 


from that of their ancestors. Ina 
way, they seem at first to drift back 
towards savagery. They cannot 
write so well, they cannot spell so 
well, they do not read Latin so well. 
But there is a vigor in these men, an 
originality, an indifference to preced 
ent, and a breadth of view, which 
only the best of their fathers showed. 

I know no study of evolution so 
distinct, | know therefore of none so 
interesting, as that political evolu- 
tion which a man may follow along 
for a hundred and fifty years, as 
these petty colonies of pioneers be- 
come proud states, legislating for 
themselves as statesmen legislate. I 
am fond ‘of saying that the feudal 
system dies in about thirty minutes 
after a man who believes in it lands 
upon the beach of this continent. As 





one traces those annals along till 
they become history, as one passes 
from the petty council-board of 1607 
to the Virginia Assemblies led by 
Washington in 1770 and after—why, 
it is as one sees the solid grandeur 
of an oak standing alone in the pas- 
ture, when he lies under its broad 
shadow, looks up into the intricacy 
of its stout boughs, and then turns 
to dissect out the pale, white, wet 
germ in one acorn. So one vainly 
seeks to analyze or to discover there 
the origins from which that oak has 
grown, 


WHAT IS A REPUBLIC 


In the middle of our Civil War, 
| was taking with an Englishman 
who, rightly or not, thought himself 
a great statesman, and, rightly or 
not, thought that he led the thought 
of studious people. He said to me, 
with that flippant condescension ob- 
servable in many half-trained Eng- 
lishmen: ‘ Well,of course, you know, 
this talk of one flag and one country, 
you know, is all 
when 


well enough now, 
have the South beat 
to abolish. But, of 
course, such men as you and IT un 
derstand, that there 
never can be, a 
from ocean 


you to 


and slavery 


never was, and 
nation 

to ocean, and 
Arctic to the Torrid zone. 


extending 
from the 

You and 
[, of course, understand that as soon 
as the South is whipped this country 
will have to be divided into four 
or five nations, each administering 
its own national law under its own 
conditions.” lam glad to say that 
1 did not leave him in silent con- 
tempt. I am glad to say that I was 
warmed by a holy fire to tell him the 
truth. And I said: * It is true that 
there never has been such a nation. 
But precisely the thing, for which 
the Lord God has placed us here, is 
to show that there can be such a na- 
tion, and shall be.” 

The trouble with that man, the 
trouble with ninety-nine per cent of 
the students of Europe, or of those 
who think they are students, when 
they discuss our affairs, is that they 
do not know—it seems as if they 
could not dream—what is meant 
when men speak of arepublic. Our 
dear friend, Dr. Furness, said many 
years ago that, in the broad range 
of his critical study, he had never 
found any writer born under mon- 
archical institutions, who had any 
adequate conception of what Jesus 
Christ meant when he spoke of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. My own 
much narrower reading, so far as it 
goes, verifies Dr. Furness’s remark. 
With such men there is always this 
conventional theory, growing out of 
the succession of castes which we 
call the feudal system. _It is a sys- 
tem born in the Dark Ages and in the 
darkest of them, familiar to all the 
Keltic races, that there must be a 
‘boss,’ a baron, a chief, a fount of 
honor. It is all based upon the or- 
ganization of armies. Now, it is 
perfectly true that in the realm of 
war you succeed as you thus concen- 
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trate the force of the army and make 
it subservient to the will of some one 
iron man. But precisely what is for- 
gotten is that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is not the realm of war. The 
King of Kings is the Prince of 
Peace. When he was born, 


‘* No war nor battle sound 
Was heard the world around; ” 


and the evidence of his perfect reign 
will be that all swords have been 
beaten into ploughshares. So is it 
that even the analogies of war are 
dangerous. ‘They are always mis- 
leading, when we are studying the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And exactly what we mean when we 
talk of the commonwealth, of the 
public affair or the res pudlica, is 
what we mean when we speak of the 
Kingdom of Heaven and the King 
dom of God. It isa social condi- 
tion. It is an organization, made up, 
as the oak-tree is made up, of a mil- 


lion cells and germs, no one of 
which commands the rest. It is 
made up, as the firmament or the 


heaven of heavens is made up, from 
the spaces unmeasureable and the 
stars innumerable, without horizon 
and without frontier. 

rHe 


BIRTH OF A NATION, 


I am a New Englander. I have a 
right, therefore, to state what is the 
greatest distinction of New England. 
It was won between the year 1620, 
when the Pilgrims landed, and the 
year 1773, when a Boston town 
meeting resolved that it would not 
appeal to the royal governor longer, 
and proceeded to show their con- 
tempt of royal law by throwing the 
tea into the harbor. The high and 
great distinction of New England 
history is that in that century and a 
half there is leader of 
public action. There is no Crom- 
well, there is no Luther, there is no 
Cobden or Gladstone or Bismarck ; 
of course there is no Louis XIV nor 
Charles V. The two statues which 
Massachusetts has placed in Wash 
ington are the statues of John Win 
throp at the beginning, and Sam 
Adams at the end, of this period. In 
that interval between, there is not a 
political leader in New England who 
deserves to have a_ special statue 
raised to him, I mean that there is 
no one who stands as Saul stood, 
head and shoulders above the rest. 
But, all the same, at the beginning 
of this century and a half, the an- 
nals are the annals of a trading com 
pany. Its records begin with the 
directions for the ballasting of ships. 
And at the end of the century and a 
half, the records are the records of 
statesmen—statesmen who are build- 
ing navies and fitting out armies, 
who are punishing crime, who are 
encouraging industry; statesmen 
who have tamed a wilderness and 
established a commonwealth. You 
have the government of the people, 
for the people. and by the people. 
Now, as I said before, the miracle 
which established such an organiza- 
tion in the place of one of the petty, 
king-ruled camps of feudalism, is a 
miracle which is hardly ever under- 
stood by any man or woman who 
has been trained under the shadow 
of a throne. 


no great 


A NEW RACE, 

It is fair, then, to say that the 
result of two centuries and a half— 
of nearly four centuries, if we go 
back to Narvaez and Ponce de Leon 
—is that,in the order of Providence, 
a New Race has been formed in 
America. It must take its place as 
a new race, the result, the compo- 
nent, the outgrowth, as you choose 
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to call it, of the mingling of many 
other races. All the same, it is a 
distinct race, with its own types, its 
own methods, and its own future, 
as it has its own dignities, its own 
memories, different from those of 
any other race in history. The 
physiological writers are fond of trac- 
ing the causes of such distinctions 
in the effects of climate. So Mr. 
Appleton tells us of ‘the whip of the 
sky,’ by which he means to describe 
that stimulus—remember what the 
word stimulus means— which comes 


to us in the very electricity or 
oxygen or ozone of the air. In the 


ignorance of the French writers of a 
hundred years ago, they supposed 
that by a certain intimacy with the 
savage men living here, we bor- 
rowed peculiar idiosyncrasies of the 
Iroquois or the Algonquin or the 
Cherokee. It was imagined that 
our cheek-bones were higher than 
the cheek-bones of Normandy or of 
Essex. It was imagined that 


turned in our great toes in walking, 


we 


as did the savages we found here. 
And among ourselves at this day 
you will find sticklers for the tradi 
tions of especial European nations. 
Such men want each to refer every 
thing to the line of blood in which 
each is most interested. One man 
will tell you that the whole came 
from the group of Hollanders who 
had been educated by Barneveldt 
and William the Silent. Our Scotch- 
Irish friends are quite sure that in 
depence in government would have 
been unknown, and that the vic 
tories of the Revolution were impos 
sible, but for the emigration from 
northern Ireland, which gave us in 
succession such statesmen and such 
soldiers as I have named. I believe 
that Puritans of the Puritans, of 
Plymouth Rock and Boston Bay, 
have not been behind the others in 


proving, on the 22d of December 
and on Thanksgiving Days, that 
there would be no constitutional 


government in the world today but 
for the compact signed at Province 
town or the organization of the Gen 
eral Court in Boston. 

All this is interesting, but, as any 
one of us can see, it is dangerous. 
It is idle to say that Mr. President 
Arthur owed his remarkable ability 
simply to his descent from Scotch 


Irish ancestors, when, as he knew 
very well, he was descended from 
ancestors of many other races. And 


any one of us may teach himself the 
truth, if he needs to learn it, by go- 
ing back on the line of his own an- 
cestry. Any oneof us has simply so 
to run back, and he will see how ab- 
surd it is to trace far the analogies 
or the conditions of hereditary influ- 
ence, or of the work of race. Ask 
yourself, each one of you—or let me 
tell you my personal history. To 
my own knowledge, I represent four 
of the races of which we have spoken. 
The blood in my veins is English or 
is Scotch or is French or is Dutch, 
according as I choose to trace one 
line of ancestry or the other. In 
other words, by the inevitable ad- 
mixture in a republic of pioneers, of 
race meeting with race, as the son of 
a Frenchman marries the daughter 
of a German, or as the daughter of a 
Scotchman marries the son of an Eng- 
lishman, we reduce to a mere guess 
the hereditary influence under which 
we act. Really, the American race 
is a river made up from many foun- 
tains; and it is flowing in its own 
channel and by its own impulse 
toward the sea. 

And it is to be observed, as we 
pass, that the new constituents of 
this race for the twentieth century, 
found in the recent Irish wave, in 
the German wave and in the wave 
from Canada, which I have described, 






are exactly the ingredients—mixed, 
by the way, in much the same pro- 
portions—which met when the origi- 
nal English race was formed by its 
combination of the Kelts of Britain, 
of the Saxons of Germany, and of 
neighboring Normans. 


FREEDOM. 


I have great sympathy with ances 


tral pride. As we know more, I 
think we shall see more of it, and 
not less. But all the same-- and 


here is my purpose in delivering 
these five lectures—I do not believe 
that the American type, as it exists 
today, is to be sought first in these 
antiquarian explorations. I think 
they throw light, and important 
light, on the growth of the national 
characteristics. I recognize the 
value of the details which have been 
contributed in administration, from 
so many different sources. gut in 
dependent of these sources, beneath 
and behind them, the American 
character, the American principle, 
or the American type, is born from 
one and the same underlying condi 
tion. 
or later, in all parts of the country, 
the same for California in 1849 as it 
the Green Mountains 
in 1780, and as it was at Jamestown 
in 1607. That condition is the con 
dition of FREEDOM 
The American 
born from Freedom, 


This condition existed, sooner 


was in 


institutions are 

The American people are right in 
choosing for their national holiday 
the day which separated them his 
torically from all connection with 
the traditions or systems of an older 
world. 

This is what I meant when I said 
that the feudal system died within 
half an after the 
squire or knight of the shire’ landed 
upon our soil. 


hour ‘baron o1 
I am fond of saying 
that God Almighty gave the conti 
nent as white paper, that here a new 
order of history might begin. In 
that order of history, the pioneer 
goes into the wilderness, alone it may 
be,or in a group of others it may be, 
he is Daniel Boone or 
William Penn—Daniel Boone alone, 
William Penn in the company. 
Whatever the theory of this emigra- 
gration ~ whether has gone 
off with his axe in hand, no one know- 
ing that he went, or whether Penn 
came with a charter with the seal 
and sign manual of Charles IIl—for 
Boone and for Penn the truth is the 
same. The underlying condition is 
Freedom. ‘The charter, after all, 
proves a fiction. The supposed gift 
of King Charles is a gift of that 
which he did not own. It is 
Ethan Allen said of the devil and 
the Saviour, that the devil offered to 
our Lord all the kingdoms of the 
earth, ‘when the poor blackguard 
did not own a square inch of one of 
them.’ Soon enough, William Penn 
with his charter, Lord Calvert with 
his, poor LaSalle starving in Texas 
with his, finds that there is no king 
but the King of Kings, no law 
which will help him but the law of 
God. The pioneer in Ohio, in Wis- 
consin, in California, learns again 
the lesson which the pioneer had 
learned in Virginia, in Massachu- 
setts Bay, or in Florida—that land, 
as land, is as worthless as is as much 
of the blue ocean. The value of a 
district of land is its ability to sup- 
port men and women. _ And as this 
is so, the men and the women who 
live on that land will make its own 
laws, as they make its own roads, 
as they study its own climate, as 
they plant their own corn, as they 
harvest their own food. _Self-pres- 
ervation, self-education, self-legisla- 
tion, home-rule, become the neces- 
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of associations 
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Prometheus who has 
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All this 
yes, but it gives war 
stimulus, to those 
ing the education of 
every man, woman 
highest possible g1 
ness of Chautauqua, | 
every great institut 
in this country, Is 
right and left, behi: 
Education, thoroug 
each and all of 
shall know the thing 
done, in order that 
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He made the mistake that 
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ted to ‘write up’ Amer- 

-has traveled hurriedly 
—— atively small por- 
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and then boldly set 
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Japanese cities, particu- 
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4 il errors of this kind, but, 
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some insignificant Catholic or 
Protestant publication, and seem to 
denounce the entire opposite sect as 
an aggregation of scoundrels. 

Nor is it true, as he that 
Buddhism is on a steady decline. 
It is true that the new government 
has dispossessed temples and monas 
teries of certain properties, as, for 
intance, land that was needed for 
railroads and public buildings, but 
this proves by no means that the 
government is antagonistic to it. 
Shintoism, Buddhism and Christian 
ity alike are protected and venerated, 
but there 
partiality. 


asser's, 


is no state religion and no 

Decidedly the best chapters in the 
book are those on Yezo and its capi 
tal, His expedition into 
the virgin forest of this northern isle 
and his visits to native 


Sapporo. 


Aino villages 
add little to what was told us by the 
il Miss Bird than twenty 
years ago, but in the rapidly growing 
interest of American and 
the great agricultural experiments 
which the Japanese government has 
started in its vicinity, he has a new 
and most interesting subject. 

His unique incident was a 
piece of good-fortune that befell him 


stoic: more 


Sapporo, 


one 


at the tiny Aino town of Shiraoi. 
lhere, the night proceeding his ar 
rival, a huge whale had been cast up 
dead — very dead on the beach, 
and he found the whole population 
of two hundred souls executing a 
sort of war dance of delight about 


the unexpected and malodorous boon. 
He assures us that stranded whale of 
of some days duration is the greatest 
epicurean dainty known to the hairy 
savage, and he this pre 
deliction with the depraved taste of 
some Americans for limburger and 
kindred cheeses 


compares 


The picture here 
swarming, chattering congregation 
of Ainos, for once oblivious of a 
foreigner in their midst, of the small 
boy detected in the very act of stick- 
ing his thumb into a piece of too 
tempting blubber, of the grown men, 
who with brandished knives rush 
into the very teeth of the spray to 
return with immense squares fresh 
cut fromthe diminishing prize, of 
the semicircle of village patriarchs 
behind the little row of goAei, raising 
their hands in simultaneous thanks 
to the ocean-god who sent the treas- 
ure; all this makes, as I have said, 
the one unique and by far the most 
picturesque incident in the whole 
book. However, what he has to tell 
us of the industrial and agricultural 
industries around Sapporo is of con- 


given of the 


siderable interest and well worth 
reading. There are great cotton 
and silk factories where foreign 


machinery supplies the place of the 
patient hand-labor, which has given 
to the world such unsurpassed. tex- 
tiles. A stolid brewery, with its 
huge incongruous smoke-stack, 
stands in the midst of fields luxuri- 
ant in barley and hop-vines, and 
many acres of carrots, cabbages and 
white potatoes submerge the land 
with a ae tide of agricultural inno- 
vation. Grapes, also, are found to 
thrive well in this alien soil, and 
wonderful success has been met with 
in fruit growing, particularly in the 
cultivation of apples, a fruit hitherto 
unknown in Japan. Indeed, his 







tales of fertile fields soil veh harvest 
are so alluring, that soon the enter- 


prising ‘Go West-ener’ will be 
staking out claims in Yezo, instead 


of Oregon or California. 

But now to sum up the book as a 
whole. That it is sententious, and, 
for the most part unimportant, can- 
not be denied, and in effect it is 
merely an embellished globe-trotter’s 
note-book. I do not know that Mr. 
Finck claims more than this for it. 
He has seen what the average man 
sees, and has told it in a common- 
place way, yet that he is capable of 
realizing a master’s touch on the 
same literary ground is proved by 
his constant references to the inim 
itable works of Lafcadio Hearn, 
author of Glimpses ef Unfamiliar 
Japan. The appreciation of Japan 
is a matter not of intellect, but of 
temperament. Japan itself is a fine 
art, and only the artist, the poet or 
the lover gains access to her 
inner he subtle essence 
of her fascination is intangible and 
inexpressible as a perfume. The in 
net and vision are not for the 
author of Lotos-Time, yet he feels 
that they do exist, and vaguely knows 
the spell of their mystery. 

[tis not until the last two chapters 
that he makes the slightest attempts 
at summarizing his impressions and 
emotions. 

Altogether one must say that he 
has added no new thought or fact to 
his subject, and that his book, though 
normal, pleasant, and entirely unob 
jectionable, is not an indispensible 
addition to the literature of America 
or of Japan. 
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Mary McNett Scorv’, 
Livrik JOURNEYS ro THI HlomMES ol 
Goop MEN AND GREA‘' W.M. Thack 


erTay 


By kibert Hubbard. 
London: G, P 


New York and 


Putnam’s Sons 


this is Number 9 of the twelve 
sections in which the publishers are 
issuing Elbert Hubbard’s Little 
As they are consecutively 
paged, the intention probably is to 
print the whole as one volume. It 
may be that few will be left 
it, after counting out the several 
classes for whom it has no charm. 
The sketches are not outwardly vivid 
or important: and as they have no 
clear proportions, the sober artists 
of all schools must find them wanting 
in conformity to known standards. 
But people in Philistia will not care 
for the volume, either; because Mr. 
Hubbard has not given very much 
space to a more or less morbidly 
interesting description of great and 
good men’s homes, which to them, 
are only houses made with hands. 
Neither is there the tang of wildness 


Journeys 


to read 


in it, so far, to tickle a Bohemian’s 
taste and the palates he has edu- 
ted. 


But though these literary reflec- 
tions may be careless of the schools, 
much purer than the vogue both in the 
moral and the artistic sense, and not 
even pupular, and though there may 
be worse things the matter with them, 
at least they are frankly warm and 
sympathetic. If they sometimes 
idealize their subjects, it should be 
remembered that true love enobles 
the lover, unless the bitterness of 
delusion prove heavier than he can 
bear. This pilgrim seems to account 
for his reverent coming, like Shelley’s 
serenader at the window: “A spirit 
in my feet has led me — who knows 
how!” 

Elbert Hubbard’s earlier work 
was crude, self-conscious, and dis- 
posed to be violently unconvential ; 
and because he let himself be swayed 
too far by violence, the work was as 
undignified and as distant from 
truth on the other reach of the pen- 
dulum as conventionality is on this. 


7 


But he is sure to do creative work 
that is well worth while, if he per- 
sists; always provided that his 
courage be sincere, and not the 
spurious courage of self-will. A novel 


or a poem written ‘just to show 
them,’ would be like the Irishman’s 
fiddling by main strength — muscular 


rather than nervous. But here is a 
paragraph or so from The Haunts 
of Thackeray that makes one listen 
for some more: 


The man of imagination knows those 
mystic spores of possibility that lie dormant, 
and like the magicians of the East who grow 
mango-trees in an hour, he develops the 
‘inward potential’ at will. The mere artisan 
in letters goes forth and finds a villain and 
then describes him, but the artist knows a 
better way: ‘I am that man.’ 

In the he art of the artist poet there is an 
Inmost-Self that sits over against the acting, 
breathing man and passes judgment on his 
every deed. To satisfy the world is little, 
to please the populace is naught, fame is 
vapor; gold is dross; and every love that 
has not the sanction of that Inmost-Self is a 
viper’s sting. To satisfy the demands of the 
God within is the poet’s prayer. What 
doubts beset, what taunting fears surround, 
what crouching sorrows lie in wait, what 
dead hopes drag, what hot desires pursue ; 
and what kindly lights do beckon on ah 
‘tis we musicians know. 


WALTER Srorrs PIGELOW. 


Is Sur Nor a WOMAN? 
New York: C 


By Daniel Dane. 


assell Publishing Co. 
It is a tale of 
so lurid, and plot 


Sensationalism 
so complicated, 


that the critic is fain to pronounce 
it in the language of Mr. Richard 


Swiveller, ‘an unmitigated staggerer.’ 
Its characters, with the exception of 
a virtuous orphan who recovers, by 
means of trepanning, from brain 
fever, only to fall over a precipice 
immediately thereafter, and be 
dashed to bits, — are all villains of 
greater or less abandonment to crime. 


‘There are two wives who love ‘an- 
other’ than their husbands: a gentle- 
man who deserts his wife: another 


gentleman who murders his rival by 
the ingenious process of introducing 
typhoid fever bacillis into his post- 
prandial coffee 

doers of deeds of 
the hand of God!’ 
in-chief, 


and several other 
darkness. “It is 
‘says the villain 
when the luckless though 
irreproachable orphan fa'ls into the 
‘boiling flood,’ which, as the Bab 
Ballad says, ‘is pretty, but we don’t 
know what it means,’ since the 
dispensation of Providence referred 
to falls on the only innocent person- 
age of the tale and leaves its worst 
rascals unscathed and joyous. 

After careful and conscientious 
examination of the Keys of Fate: 
by Herman Shores: Boston: Arena 
Publishing Co., we confess ourselves 
unable to guess the idea the ‘ Keys’ 
are intended to unlock. ‘The book 
is given up to long-drawn discussion 
of what may be called anti-theologi- 
cal theories. It points no moral, 
and boasts no tale, adorned or other- 
wise, 

E. G. S. 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY: A SroRyY OF AN 

EK ASTERN RIivER. By Joseph Conrad. 

New York : Macmillan & Co. Price $1 125 

A strong, sorrowful story sie, nie a 
weak man led astray by weak ambi- 
tions, and unhappy alike in life and 
death, because he is never either 
master of his fate or slayer of his 
conscience. He believes himself to 
have solved the problem of his own 
incapacity to make the fortune his 
ease loving nature demands in his 
marriage with a Malay girl who has 
been adopted by and made the heir 
ess of a piratical old trader. How 
from henceforth his fortunes decline, 
to the moment of his lonely death, 
the opium-pipe falling from his 
nerveless hand, the book tells forcibly, 
picturesquely and memorably. Life 
in the islands of the Malayan archi- 
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LEND A HAND, 








Ve have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 
FATHER DAMIEN, the 

Etching — size 11x16 inches. 

REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches. 

TWILIGHT, by 
An elegant 
22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, by FE. 
Heliotype — 22x28 inches. 

PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 

REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— | 
Size 20X24. 


Leper Priest. 


Joseph Farquharson. 
copy. Heliotype — 


Renouf, 





These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club 


rooms, Nc. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., | 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


BRAZIL, INDIA. 


By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
PRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager 
120 TREMONT STREET, - .- 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The ‘*New Harry & Lucy’ 


is a Summer Guide Book to 
Boston. ‘These amusing and in- 


structive letters originally pub 
lished in ‘THe COMMONWEALTH, 


have been collected in one 


volume fully illustrated. 


Frice, $1.00. 


For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Rev. John G. Pal rey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 





We have had a few very fine 
photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 
made from a very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
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pelago is sketched with a vivid touch: 
the book has power to create its own 
atmosphere: the rank scents of the 
tropic grasses, the ineffable melan 
choly of the tropic night dwell in 
its gift, to those who are willing to 
accept their power and forgive their 
sadness. The wooing of Almayer’s 
beautiful half-breed daughter by her 
Indian lover is told with genuine 
and moving passion: and the scene 
in the midnight swamp, where the 
father, following their flight, 
from the last love of his life, the last 
defeat of his life, is a hauntingly 
powerful bit of dramatic writing. 

It is to be hoped Mr. Conrad will 
exercise, for the 


of good 


accepts 


pleasure of lovers 
literature, his undeniable 
literary gift upon a theme less sorrow 
ful than Almayer’s Folly. 


FroM A N&w ENGLAND HILLSIDt By 
Villiam Potts New York Macmillan 
(_o 

In this little 
and nature, Mr. 
his thoughts and 


book of philosophy 
Potts has penned 
observations on 
nature, in bird, 


passing events of 


beast and plant, and society as seen 


by him on a New England farm. 
The world is too much with us’ 
and it is a relief to meet one who 
looks on nature with such kindly 
open eyes and finds in it such rich 
suggestion for thought, anecdote 
and quotation. Altogether ‘for those 
who like this sort of’ book, it is a 
book to prize. 


STATE EDUCATION FOR THT PEOPLI IN 
AMERICA, EUROPE, INDIA, AND AUSTRALIA, 
wr Syracuse, me. a ( W. Bardeen 

This work is a collection of English 
Education, the con 
tents being as follows: 1, Ancient 
Civilization and Modern Education 

India; II, Elementary Education 
in England; ILI, State Education 
in Scotland: IV, National Education 
in Ireland; V, The English and 
Continental Systems of Elementary 
Kducation Compared; VI, Western 
State Education — The United States’ 
and English Systems compared ; VII, 
Notes on Education in Canada and 
Australia: VIII, Note on Commer- 
cial Education; IX, The Education 
and Status of Women; X, Technical 
Instruction; and Payment on Re- 
sults: XI, New Code for 1890; XII, 
Editorial Summary and Conclusion; 
Bibliography. 

These essays are full of interest 
for the educator and teacher, and 
for the general reader who does not 
turn away from technical terms and 
statistics. They are broad and 
thorough in treatment, clear and 
condensed in statement, and give 


essavs on State 


one a_ good introduction to the 
public educational systems of the 
British Empire. Many points of 


difference are brought out between 
our school system and the English, 
especially in the essay on ‘he 
United States’ and English Systems 
compared,”— which treats primary, 
grammar, high, Latin, and normal 
schools, and also free, compulsory, 
and secular education. In this 
essay, Mr. Maccarthy brings out 
clearly the merits and defects of our 


schools,—showing the advantages 
of their greater universality and 


freedom, praising Boston to excess 
even and especially its English High 
and Latin Schools; but he also 
criticizes justly our lack of sufficient 
compulsion of attendance. The 
curious essay on the Status of Women 
by Mrs. Emily Crawford is rather 
out of place in the volume, being a 





BOSTON. 


very poor treatment of the subject, 


fLONWEA 


showing in places that proud, antago- 
nistic tone which characterizes so 
many prominent women today. 

Joun P. Fox. 


pS a 

The latest literary effort of Bliss | 
Perry is termed The Plated City. | 
The scene of the story is located in 
a hustling Connecticut town called 
jartonvale. The title is suggested 
by the silver-plate works 
causes the material prosperity of the 
town. The life of Bartonvale, from 
the workshops and the base-ball 
grounds, to the primitive simplicity 
of the rich but unpretentious manu 
factures is set forth with uncompro- 


which 


mising realism. Intertwined with | 
the narrative there is a romance | 
i 


which holds the plot well together. 
It involves an ethical motive which 
even the careless reader 


cannot fail 
[New York 


Scribner’s Sons. 


to notice Charles 


Holdenhurst Hall, by 
sloomfiel d, 
Frederic 
issued by Robert 
No. 126 of The (¢ Library It | 


IS the series of adventures ot a 


dedicated to Pri 


Duleep Singh, has 


ice 
been 
Bonner’s Sons as 


‘hoice 


young Eng 
\merica and England in 
which also are involved the fortnnes 
There 


and some comedy 


pleasant, commonplace 
lishman in 


of all his relatives. is plenty 


of tragedy 


In Macmillan & C ompany’s dainty 
series of ‘The Lyric Poets, edited by 


Krnest Rhys, the latest issue is the 
Lyrical Poems of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. However we may regard 


his relation with the world of human 
beings, to the elucidat 
Mark 
contribution wit 

the North American 
fact remains that all capable of ap 
thankful 


would 


ion of which 


I'wain has added a valuable 
hin the past year in 


Review, the 





preciating true poetry are 
that Shelley lived 


have been a distinct loss had we not 


and feel 


received into our literature even the 
fragments of unfinished verse he left 
behind 


his tragic death, when less 


| 
than thirty years of age. If ever | 
anyone was possessed of the Spirit 
of Poetry, in a Trancendental sense, 


it was he. He wrote because he 
must and not because he planned. 
Mr. Rhys has not kept to chronolog 
ical order in his selections, but each 
is dated so far as dates could be as 
certained, and a slight note is pre 
fixed explaining the circumstances 
under which it was written. A 
charming and well known youthful 
portrait, as Frontispiece, is the sin- 
gle illustration. 


Collar has sent out a 
revision of the famous 
Gradatim, in use English Classi- 
cal schools, with so many changes, 
additions, 
and expansions that it has been 
necessary to call it The New Grada- 
tim. ‘The editor’s long and rich ex- 
perience at the head of the Roxbury 
Latin School ensures the value of 
this little book,that is to be heartily 
recommended to teachers of elemen- 
tary Latin. 


Mr. W. C. 


second 


corrections, omissions, 


D. C. Heath and Company have 
done the teaching fraternity and 
the parents of America a favor in 
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placing before them in inexpensive 
and attractive form a work by a 
gentleman already appreciated in 
Boston, 3Mr. James P. Munroe, late 
of the Institute of Technology. The 
title is The Educational Ideal, and 
the book is an outline of the rise of 
the present belief of a growing num- 
ber as regards the methods and aims 
of all education. Mr. Munroe’s 
modestly apologetic preface was un- 
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Literature. 


necessary, for the value of the vol- 
ume and the literary skill with which 
this * outline’ has been prepared are 
apparent from the first page to the 
last. The great leaders sketched 
forusare Rabelais, Bacon, Comenius, 
Montaigne and Locke, the Jansenists 
and Fenelon, 
and Froebel 


Pestalozzi 
Che choice of Rabelais 
somewhat startles, at 
but 
to show the propriety 
selection. The chapter on 
Women in just, gene! 
eloquent. We 
regret our inability to make extended 
quotation, and 
that here is 
tional value. 


Rousseau, 


and Rousseau 


a casual Professor 


glance, 
Munroe is able 
ol his 
Education is 
ous, farseeing and 
assure the 


a work of 


public 


much educa 


Mr. Edmund Russell, in a 


pam 
phlet entitled Jewel Don'ts, issued 
by the Bramerton Publishing Com 


pany of New York,expresses tersely 


his views on the wearing of jewelry. 
His taste is generally good in this 


matter, if his literary style is not al 


ways the finest he 


book is enter 


when taken in smal! doses 


taining 
In Ploughed 

published by 

ford 


and Other Stories, 
Mrs. Wal 
has reprinted from the maga 
zines four or five of her stories. The 
longest of them, which gives the 
title to the book, occupies half the 
volume, 


Longmans, 


but is no less commonplace 
than the shorter 
Chey all make sentimentality 
what they may lack in originality. 


tales follow ing it. 


up in 


NOTES. 


In the current number ot the 


Youth’s Companion appears an in 
teresting story of Arctic life by Mr. 
George H. Clark. Mr. ¢ 


last Pe 


lark was a 


member of the ‘ary expedi 


tion, and knows the Greenland scen 
ery and the habits of the Eskimos 
thoroughly. He describe Ss, In this 
article, a perilousclimb for gerfalcon’s 
eggs, along the facade of a cliff. 
Next yeal several stories of Arctic 
adventure by Mr. Clark are to ap 
pear. 

Unlike Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son's previous works, which were 


American in the subjects, the volume 
entitled The Front Yard, and Other 
Italian Stories published by the 


Harpers describes 


foreign scenes 
and portrays many European types 


of character. 


A capital feature of 
Weekly in the immediate 
be a series of humorous 
titled A House 
written by John 
and illustrated by Peter Newell. Ad- 
ventures and conversations in the 
lower world are the themes attacked 
by this biace of humorous talents, 
and the distinction of the defunct 
persons doings and sayings 
are recorded leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. 


Harper’s 
future will 
papers en 
joat on the Styx, 
Kendrick Bangs 


whose 


Mr. Ralph Adams Cram is to pub- 
lish with Stone & Kimball in the 
early autumn a book of ghost stories 
which will probably be called Black 
Spirits and White. Mr. Cram’s 
works is comparatively unknown 
except to a small number in Boston, 
yet bits of his verse have found their 
way into some of the magazines. 
Stone and Kimball are to publish also 
a book by Mr. William Sharpe. It is 
said to be funny, not gloomy. 


Near Hartford, Conn., where the 
aged Harriet Beecher Stowe lives, 
they tell a good story of her small 
grandson. A neighbor found him 


MONWEALTH. 


swinging rather too vigorously on an 
other neighbor’s front gate, and 
warned him that Mr. Smith might 
not like it, whereupon the indepen- 
dent young gentleman remarked that 
‘*] don’t care for Mr. Smith, or his 
ox, or his ass, or anything that is 
his.” “Do you know who wrote 
words?” asked the friend, 
deeply shocked. “Oh,” the 
nonchalant reply, “1 Grand 
ma Stowe, 


those 
was 
d’no ; 


l suppose ! ‘i 


Workshop Recon- 
struction and Citizenship, by C. R. 
\shbee, A. M., is the most recent 
publication in the political economy 
series of Messrs. ID. C. Heath & Co., 
Mass. As the title suggests, 
the volume in question is a practical 
thesis on the application of techni 
cal art education to skilled labor in 
the workshops. 


Chapters in 


Boston, 


Expression is the title of an odd 


little quarterly published by the 
Boston School of Expression and 
edited by S. S. Curry and othe 


teachers. It is devoted to Art, Lit 


and The Spoken Word. 


erature 


Doubtless it has an interest for 
whosoever is interested in elocu 
tion, but its editors would have 


done well not to intimate that Bishop 
Phillips Brooks’s method of saying 
pray,’ was artificial ’ 
that statement were 
a rather funny 


lic library in 


‘Let us even if 
true, There is 
article about the pub 
Expression. 

Another’ text-book History of 
Our Country is to be issued by Ginn 
& Co. The authors are O. H. 
Cooper, Harry Estill and 
ard Lemmon, educationalists 
inent each his own region. 


Kver since Mr. Gladstone was 
the making of Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
and the publishers of Marie Bash 
kirtseff’s Journal he has been in the 


Leon 
prom- 


eye of publishers a possible victim. 
They send him books, pleading, 
‘Please say you like it,’ and Mr. 


Gladstone and we all read 
the book. This time it is Sénya 
Kovalévsky’s own Recollections and 
her Biography by the Duchess of 
Cajanello that impend. The Century 
Company are the publishers here but 


Says so 


Mr. Fisher Unwin was the crafty 
Londoner who elicited the magic 


words of praise from the grand’ old 
literary enthusiast. 
Mrs. 


Helen H. Gardener deals in 


the August Arena with the bills 
passed in New York, Arizona and 


Idaho, raising the age of consent to 
eighteen,and analyses the arguments 
for and against. ‘This is the first of 
a series of papers giving the full his- 
tory of the subject. The article is 
illustrated with portraits. Governor 
Levi P, Morton’s picture forms the 
frontispiece of the number, The 
Hon. Walter Clark, of the Supreme 
Bench of North Carolina, tells the 
history of the telegraph in England 
as a department of the British postal 
system. Prof, George H. Emmott, 
of Johns Hopkins University, writes 
on An Arbitration Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Prof. Frank Parsons shows how the 
municipalization of Electric light- 
ing might give the people more light, 
electric lights in all homes and of- 
fices, and at two-thirds less cost 
than now. Mr. B. O. Flower writes 
a paper called The August Present, 
touching upon the social and intel- 
lectual movement of our times in 
religion, science and economic 
thought. A symposium of women, 
Lona I. Robinson, Altona A. Chap- 
man and Frances E. Russell, dis- 
cusses the question of Is the Single 
Tax Enough? Hon. John Davis, 
M.C., deals with the career of Na- 
poleon from the Lombroso point of 
view. Rev. W. E. Manley, D.D., 
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We direct special at 
tention to the following 
remarkable statement : 

For many years I suf- 
fered from  Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, and for twenty 
five years I was so deaf 
that I could not hear a 
clock strike by holding 
my ear against it, I had 
Y tried every knuwn rem- 
y edy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. 
1 obtained Dr. Moore’s 
treatment, and in faves weeks my hearing began to 
improve, and now I can hear common conversation 
across a room ; can hear a clock strike in an adjoining 
room, 30 feet away. I think I am entirely cured, and 
my hearing permanently restored, 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Ka® 
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considers Human Destiny from the 
point of view of orthodoxy. George 
Sidney Robbins discusses The Mid 
dle Ground — which lies between 
philosophical anarchy and _ state 
socialism. A Member of the Order 
writes of The Brotherhood of India, 
in criticism of Dr. Hensoldt, 
and stories are furnished by Will Al 
len Dromgoole, M. L. Wells and 
Annie L Muzzey. 


Poems 


Mr. George Gissing’s novel In the 
Year of Jubilee is said to promise a 
success here as it has had in Eng 
gland. 

A coming issue in Stone & Kim 
ball’s Green ‘Tree Library is Pharais 
by Fiona Macleod. ‘The author is a 
prominent figure in the Scots Rena 
scence and the story is a Celtic ro 
mance, 

Nursery Ethics is the title of a 
valuable little volume upon parental 
government which The Merriam 
Company are about to issue. It is 
from the pen of Mrs. Florence Hull 
Winterburn, and is marked by the 
practical good sense and deep in 
sight into human nature which have 
distinguished the many short arti 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time under her name, 


An intimate friend of Thomas 
Hardy represents him as_ having 
said that Hearts Insurgent has been 
so carved and emasculated in the in- 
terest of magazine proprieties that 
when it appears in its original form 
as a book it will have the effect of 
quite a new work. 


A society satire, Henry Fuller’s 
Pilgrim Sons, is published in the 
August Cosmopolitan. ‘The 
lems involved in woman's use of the 
bicycle are set forth by Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven. ‘The Cosmopolitan illus 
trates Mrs. de Koven’s article with 
a series of poses by professional 
models. In the same issue is an 
article on Photographing Big Game 
in the Rocky Mountains, 
shooting. The illustrations bear evi 
dences of enlargement; evidently 
the subjects were not very near 
the operator. Sir Lewis Morris, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Edgar Fawcett, ‘Tabb, 
W. Clark Russell, Lang, Sarcey, 
Zangwill, Agnes Repplier are repre- 
resented in this issue. Hamilton 
Gibson, Denman, Van Schaick, Lix, 
Sandham have illustrations, badly 
reproduced, however. 


prob 


before 


Herbert Spencer opens the August 
Popular Science Monthly with the 
fourth of his papers on Professional 
Institutions, in which he shows that 
the functions of the orator, poet, 
actor, and dramatist are all developed 
from the acts of the primitive tribes- 
man in welcoming his victoriously 
returning chief. Andrew D. White, 
writing on The Continued Growth 
of Scientific Interpretation, describes 
the battle by which reason conquered 
tradition in English theology. In 
an illustrated article on Art and 
Eyesight, Dr. Lucien Howe shows 
that artists are by no means exempt 
from the irregularities of vision that 
other persons have, and hence that, 
to see their pictures as they see them, 
one must for the moment induce the 
same irregularity in his own eyes. 
In the series on the Development of 
American Industries since Columbus, 
John G. Morse describes Apparatus 
for Extinguishing Fires, with many 
pictures of apparatus, ancient and 
modern. Professor E. L. Richards 
sets forth the importance of The 
Physical Element in Education 
Under the title The Motive for Scien- 
tific Research, an editorial in an 


earlier number is criticised by Hubert 
L. Clark. It is many years since 
the lyric Muse has been admitted to 
the Monthly, but in this number we 
have some lines by David Starr Jor- 
dan, addressed To Barbara, w'th a 
portrait of a charming little gil. it 
is all strictly scientific, however, for 
the verses relate to heredity. Garrett 
P, Serviss points out many celestial 
wonders in a trip From Lyra to 
Eridanus. Prof. John ‘Tl. Stoddard 
gives a full account of Argon, the 
new constituent of the air. Dr. 
John Ferguson writes on The Nervous 
System and Education. Gustave Le 
Bon discusses The Work of Ideas in 
Human Evolution, their 
immense power in the form of tradi 
tion and their tremendous 
when newly accepted, There is a 
sketch with portrait of Charles Up 
ham Shepard, the mineralogist, who 


showing 


force 


collected at Amherst College the 
finest cabinets in America. In the 
Editor’s Table there is a reply to 


Mr. Clark’s article, in this number, 
a tribute to Prof. Huxley, 


remarks on Mr. Spencer's declination 


ind some 
of the honor offered to him by the 
Emperor of Germany. 

Ark is the title of a 
\lbert 
will be published in Harper's Round 


On Board the 


serial story by Lee which 
Table, beginning in the issue dated 
August 6th. ‘The same number will 
contain an account of The Son of 
Alexander the Great, this being the 
first of a series of articles on Great 


Men’s Sons contributed to the Round 


‘Table by Elbridge S. Brooks. The 
Son of Charlemagne, The Son of 
Martin Luther, and The Son of 
Napoleon will be the subjects of 


other articles in the series. 


Ginn & Company publish the 
National Course of Drawing by An 
son K. Cross, Instructorin the Mas 
sachusetts Normal Art School, and 
in the School of Drawing and Paint 


ing, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
have recently published a new volume 
in the well known Students’ Series of 
Standard Poetry, edited by Dr. Wil- 
liam J]. Rolfe—-Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riam. 


The question whether a child is 
naturally moral or immoral will be 
taken up by Professor James Sully 
in The Popular Science Monthly for 
September. This article will be de- 
voted to Primitive Egoism and Al 
truism, and will show that many ofa 
child’s acts that seem perverse or 
cruel are explained when we try to 
look at things from the child’s per- 
sonal standpoint. 


Mr. Charles Augustus Davis, the 
rising artist and critic of decorative 
art, and Mr. John Sloan, whose in- 
tensely individualized work in the 
modern taste has attracted the favor- 
able comment of art critics, have 
accepted, says Footlights, the posi 
tions of art editors of Moods. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
that the Hudson Library of standard 
fiction, heretofore issued bi-monthly, 
is, with the first of August, changed 
into a monthly publication. The 
first volume of the monthly issue 
is The Island Princess, a story by 
Theodore Gift. This is followed by 
a story by Frederic Breton, entitled 
God Forsaken, and by a new romance 
from the pen of Hamilton Aidé, en- 
titled £lizabeth’s Pretenders. This 
change in the order of issue of the 
Hudson Library has been necessita- 
ted by the large increase in the 
number of desirable stories, English 
and American, which have, during 
the last few weeks, been arranged 
for by Messrs. Putnam. The new 
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story by Dr. Ottolengui, announced 
some months back under the title of 
The Crime of the Century, Messrs. 
Putnam expect to publish early in 
the autumn season. ‘The title has, 
it appears, also been utilized by the 
writer of a new play to which recent 
reference has been made in the San 
Francisco papers. Dr. Ottolengui 
is naturally desirous of making clear 
the priority of his own announce 
ment. 


The publication of The Vailima 
Letters by Stone & Kimball the mid 
dle of October next is a most im 
portant event for all lovers of litera 
ture. During the years of life in 
Samoa, Robert Stevenson 
kept a sort of journal in the letters 
which he wrote to Sidney Colvin,and 
these letters collected form a most 
remarkable antobiography. His 
every day life and its personal rela 
methods of his work and 
it, all these 
drawn as only Stevenson could have 
done it. At the 
pleasure to feel 


Louis 


tions, the 
his feelings about are 
time it isa 
that although the 
to be very intimate 
intended they 
should be printed and that we need 


same 
letters are said 
in tone, Stevenson 
notexpect any indelicate revelations 
of things too personal to be given to 
the public. 


Our Edible Mushrooms and Toad 
and How to Distinguish 
hem, is the title of a very hand 
some and valuable work by W. Ham 
ilton Gibson, soon to be published 
by Harper & Brothers. Thirty na- 
tive food varieties, easily recogniza 
ble by their marked individualities, 
Mr. Gibson 
description in 


stools, 


have been selected by 
for depiction and 


these pages, and simple rules are 
given for the identification of poison 
to be thirty 
plates and fifty 
seven other illustrations in black and 


white by the author. 


ous sper ics. The re are 


full-page colored 
pag 


‘*ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 


Mothers need it for their babies and for 


themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh 
after 


Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 


ing and healing shaving. It cures 


and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. 
“ Mennen’s.” Send for free 


Broad Street, Newark, N. J 


Be sure to get 
sample, 577 


SALEM WILLOWS. 


On these warm sultry days one’s 
thoughts naturally turn towards the 
seashore and in casting about for a 
spot to spend a day to the best ad- 
vantage one cannot help being im- 
pressed with the many advantages 
which Salem Willows offer for an 
outing. 

You should take one of the fine 
boats of the Morrison Steamboat 
Co. at Pearson’s wharf which run at 
convenient hours and after a pleas- 
ant sail of two hours passing within 
plain view of all the points of inter- 
est in the harbor are landed right at 
the Willows. They will be found to 
embrace all the merits usually found 
at a summer resort with many others. 

The fish dinners are a great feat- 
ure of the Willows and they will be 
found to possess an excellence not 
to be found elsewhere. 

What with fine music, boaiing, 
bathing and pleasant surroundings 
one cannot make a mistake in decid- 
ing to spend a day at Salem Willows. 
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RYSOORD. their hair—a cork, | suppose, or a 







spoon. 

We drove up to the hotel where | 
discovered my friends. Mine host 
was a humorous dog named Waren 
dorp, and it was a great pleasure to 


st sketching towns 
of is Rvysoord in 
m en’t say RK ysoord, 
st say A’yseer? un 
vughed if by all 
ond very fond of meet an old acquaintance in Frau 
‘ © | y ’ 
; Warendorp. I-had often seen het 
in Terburg’s pictures drinking out of 










re it’s a great 
ymong them after 
French town, For 






a wine-glass, or holding a little red 
haired boy in her lap. How she had 








ire almost In 
































































th their ‘Bon jour, Survived this long, | know not; and 
.< them. Even the wonder grew that she should be 
wells home 4S fresh looking as the _ pictures. 

dom fail in this Chere was a bouncing wench named 
Rysoord, if Meinke (my spelling is phonetic 


for serving maid; and a thin, slyly 
half-witted bumpkin 


id of farm hands 


" SSe . 
d with cheertul named Peter 


<« from all hands who acted as boots Che loves of 

Datel , Peter and Meinke were a perpetual 
peutcn Cy t 

Hollanders—are source of diversion to us. heir 


visual signs were uncouth approaches 
by 


rough, uncouth ' 
e French peas y Peter and resounding boxes on 
rmalits the ear from Meinke; and yet | 
; make no doubt that Peter in the 
end won her rather robust affections. 

Chere were some half dozen artists 
already there ; 


lulian’s, one of the 


there was a young 





sed’ in Chicago, but 
and of these I espec- 
ially recall a surly fellow from Cali 
fornia who proved on nearer ac 
quaintance to have the kindest of 
hearts; and a_ black-a-vised, fat, 
moustachiod man from some one of 
the coai oil cities, whose villainous 
England, where looking eyebrows belied his kindly 

te By some _ soul. Che first i'll call Luke be 


rd, Hle used to go 
summers, with 





riends of the schools. 
had known cer 


nds n Boston: SO 


¢ 


sked me to join 


Rotterdam in the 


it the boat cause he was a painter the second 


for a few i’ll call John because—well, because 


Own 


‘ vet a first glimpse — he wasn’t, John had many cigars 
Rotterdam is as black and fat as his moustachios, 

3 nodern and sophisti and John was a great man at bil 
j ties and vet it’s liards. Although Luke painted so 
4 m anything we see well, his real ambition in life was to 
4 there were alot of | play billiards equally well, and this 
9 » business houses and _ the fates declared he should not do. 
3 there quaint old Billiards was the true occupation 
4 ntury mansions to be and preoccupation of the place ; 


canals shaded by painting filled in odd moments. It 


rnine vellow in the has been so at most painting villages 
n | I’ve known. ‘The Hollanders them- 
selves were no bad players, in their 
way; making astounding round the 
table shots, but with no knowledge 
s burghers drove on of nursing the balls ex Schaefer or 
. cakes and _ Ives. The town drunkard was a 
| hired a_ favorite character with me His 
Bi ndau and drove out to nerves had long since given him 
» funny narrow roads  warning,so he dared not work them, 
k and edged by pop- but sat watching the play, while he 
the world like Hob- slowly absorbed bad brandy, He 
f the road at Mid- had a fair income and spent all his 
ch I’d already seen money in this way; he was never 
edged by ‘ditches really drunk, only fuddled, and 
ng flax. This smelled seemed to enjoy a certain respect for 

, but I was in a mood his tank-like qualities. 
stinks, so they were We had, we painters, a couple of 
y models, hired in the town, from 


ere Rysoord was, 
be a little town, 
miles from Rotterdam, 


take their 


ntry alr. 











Hi rhis business of pre- 


i} 





PAN hes. 


ng vas one of the industries 


he country was very 
could not well see 


the unending poplar 


ery road and field 


was more quaint 
Still the same 
with old-fashioned 

Many houses had a 
k, and one might see 
nches in the inevita- 

Rysoord, washing 
> most characteristic 


stume was two gold 


in think of no better 
were worn at either 
The cork-screw, it 


e distinctive mark of 


people of the next 


me other gold thing in 


whom we painted Rembrandts, Ter- 
burgs, Israels, or Liebermanns, as 
the mood took us. ‘the younger 
was ‘ Peeky,’ a most entrancing little 
witch of ten years or so. She acted 
like Satan and yet managed to do a 
good deal of serious posing during 
the day. She wore a demure, prim 
little white cap of rough lace, in 
curious contrast to her impish face, 
and she had a dress of faded green 
cloth stuff, tight about the shoulders 
and waist, the skirt flaring out with 
picturesque awkardness. I spoke 
no Hollandish and she no English ; 
yet, as I remember, we conversed 
constantly. I should say that the 
general tenor of her talk was most 
abusive ; no doubt that was a femi- 
nine way of making herself fascinat- 
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ing. Marie, the elder, had a Ma- 
donna-like face and was conse- 
quently, of course, quite interesting. 
Besides, fancy a Madonna plucking 
chickens, which was what Luke and 
| represented her as doing. Peekie, 
much more in character, appeared as 
the little loafer she was, watching 
the plucking. The chickens for this 
picture were killed in what seemed 
to us a rather barbaric manner. 
Meinke was told to kill one; 
caught one, and, as she conversed 
coquettishly with Luke, she slowly 
turned the head of the chicken held 
between her knees 
would a cork-screw 


so she 


turned it as one 

1 must say for 
the credit of the chicken that it 
thought all this not at all comme-i/ 
faut and objected strenuously. 

here were dim legends about the 
village of a picnic given by the 
Americans in the place to the school 
children on the Fourth of July. . I 
was not there, which was perhaps as 
well, for the reality could never have 
been as fine as Peeky’s accounts of 
it. She made it out to have been a 
most Gargantuan affair. You would 
have thought millions had _ been 
spent on it and that young Mr. 
Wanamaker had footed the bill. 
Later, I asked Luke about the affair, 
and it proved that near two cents 
per head was what the bill totted up. 
the children, with the scholmaster 
on deck to spank offenders, had 
done themselves proud, and sang 
nice litthe songs in praise of the 
‘millionaire’ Americans. 

These children, indeed, were the 
joy and torment of our lives. They 
used, some score or so of them, to 
come round to the hotel door after 
supper. ‘There was a certain * Mac’ 
among us. (How many ‘Macs’ have | 
not known, called ‘Mac’ at all times 
as if no other ‘Macs’ were.) A 
certain Mac there was, I say, who 
was a great favorite among them. 
They showed their partiality chiefly 
by throwing rocks — beg pardon, 
Messieurs les Anglais, stones — at 
him. As you see, they didn’t stand 
on ceremony, but demanded our 
Christian names at once, Dutchified 
them forthwith, and applied the 
revamped article instanter. Luke 
was called ‘ Franz,’ Mac was ‘ Johan- 
nes,’ while I was dignified with the 
portentous name of ‘ Philippus.’ 

A favorite amusement of theirs 
was to stand on the bridge which 
ran across the canal to the hotel. 
Then, when, I was going out, they 
would call in doleful chorus, “ Afak 
mi faarer Philippus.” (Again my 
spelling is largely phonetic.) This 
call of theirs I judge to have meant, 
‘Take me out rowing, Philip.’ If I 
wouldn’t ‘make them ferry,’ a shower 
of stones was my punishment. This, 
in the end, became tiresome, so I 
privily supplied the boat with a 
plenty of stones, and, on their next 
volley, replied with a few shots of 
my own. American gunnery,as Mr. 
Henry Adams will tell you, beats 
the world; and I had little trouble 
again from the ‘ kids.’ 

Rysoord was most satisfactory to 
a boy of twenty-one, in the matter 
of eating. A large part of the day 
was spent in that pleasant occupa- 
tion. The work people got their 
first meal at about four in the morn- 
ing, after which they went out to the 
fields. We painters had our break- 
fast at eight; then there was lunch 
at eleven, we got a stout dinner at 
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one,and at four all hands were piped 
up for tea-drinking. ‘There was a 
sort of meat tea at seven, and at 
eleven—for these Hollanders kept 
surprisingly late hours, considering 
how early they got up in the morn- 
ing—at eleven at night we had a 
bite and a sup before going to bed. 
A very large and juicy bite and sup 
it was, if | remember it aright; 
largely made up of cheese and cof- 
fee, as | recall it. One would bet 
on the nightmare after this, but I 
think she never stampeded me. 

{ did use to wake up at night, 
though, in a curious and amusing 
way. ‘They were old-fashioned peo- 
ple in Rysoord and had a _ night 
watchman to keep an eye on things 
and to sound the hours. I never 
saw him, with the eye of the flesh, 
but always imagined him in long 
cloak, knickerbockers and _ steeple 
hat. Certain it is that he had a 
watchman’s rattle with which he 
made a great to-do. Then he would 
call the hours in a monotonous sing- 
song succession of words, which I 
suppose corresponded to the English 
‘One o’clock and all’s well.’ I’m 
afraid he wasn’t a very brave watch- 
man; no doubt he was there more 
for ornament than for use. For, 
one night, when two of the boys had 
come back from Rotterdam late and 
were trying to get the door open, 
they saw the watchman—what? ap- 
proaching with match and_ blunder- 
buss? no-—-running away as fast as 
his withered old legs would carry 
him. 

The canal was a delightful place 
and | used to row up and down it 
constantly. It’s a wonder to me 
that the Dutch aren’t the best oars- 
men in the world with such level, 
tranquil stretches of water to row 
on. It was more like a river than a 
canal, for the banks came down to it 
hap-hazard, not with the primness 
of French canal borders. You could 
go down to the Rhine below Rotter- 
dam by this canal, and going the 
other way you could get to Dordrecht, 
I believe, though I never tried. 

Dordrecht, or Dort, was only four 
miles from us, and it shows whata 
tiny place Holland is, that two such 
important cities as Dortand Rotter- 
dam should be within twelve miles 
of each other. We drove over these, 
and I have confused recollections of 
sleepy streets, stagnant old canats, 
an ancient and moldering brick 
cathedral, and—bizarre contrast—a 
smart modern paint shop, where I 
bought some very bad werte emcraude. 

Ah, well! I haven’t seen Rysoord 
for many a long year; but when my 
ship comes in, I shall take another 
going out, and one of the places I 
revisit will surely be Rysoord— 
Rysoord, with its brick pavements, 
its Hobbema poplars, its smelling 
ditches (even smells delight one over 
there) and its still canals. I’m not 
sure that my digestion will bear six 
meals a day, but—what larks to try ! 
Alas, the whole place will, no doubt, 
be spoilt. The British female art 
student will have infested the village, 
and the voice of the nouveau be 
heard in the land. Tout passe, tout 
lasse, tout casse. 
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BACK TU TOWN. 
{Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Truth. 


WE went into the country where the air was 
pure and sweet, 

But one can't live on air alone; its 
thin to eat; 

And so we left the 
world was like a dream, 

Because we couldn’t get fresh eggs, nor but 


rather 


farm-house, where the 


ter, cheese or cream 


We journeyed to the sea-shore next; the 
bathing was divine, 

But we were not amphibious, and could not 
live on brine, 

And so we went away again, tho’ quit 
against our wish, 

Because no price could furnish us with cone 
good meal of fish 


And then we hurried back to town a broil 
ing, Lurning spot; 

There is no air, there is no brine, and every 
thing is hot; 

But when the meal-time comes around, we're 
happy as can be, 

Because we have fresh country eggs, and fish 


right from the sea 


AUNT MARY. 


may be laid down as a universal 

proposition that every family of 
any worth has its Aunt Mary. Of 
course a description of any particular 
Aunt Mary would involve details 
which would not correspond with 
another individual that 
position, but there are certain traits 
common to them all making instan 
taneous recognition of anyone of 


oct upying 


them sure. It may be said at the 
outset that she may in some cases 
even bear a different name: she 


may be none-the-less an Aunt Mary 
even though in that particular family 
she bears the name of Elizabeth or 


even Keren-Happuch. ‘The actual 
name is a matter of slight conse 
quence; it is the character that 


makes the true Aunt Mary. 

In the first place, she is an old 
maid, Even this law of her being 
is not inexorable. 
a widow, who, having had no chil 
dren or having been parted from 
them by the usual 
Nature, has a wide margin left for 
her nephews and nieces by adoption 
as well as birth. Sometimes, though 
this is rather uncommon, she is the 
happy mother of a_ large family, 
whose demands upon her heart only 
seem to increase its power of giving. 
Such a one as this is invaluable, for 
she adds the wisdom born of much 
experience to her other virtues. But, 
I repeat, the true Aunt Mary is an 
old maid. 

She has failed of the crown which 
is worn often with an ill grace by 
her more fortunate sisters. She has 
not given up her life with all its 
hopes and its purposes, almost its 
individuality, to the service of one 
man; she has not enclosed her af- 
fections within four walls; she has 
not narrowed her thoughts to the 
concerns of three or four individuals. 
Destiny has forbidden her those joys 
which belong to the sweet infolding 


She is sometimes 


processes of 


of the home, but her woman’s nature 
seeks them still, and makes them for 
herself out of such materials as she 
has, supplementing them with those 
richer fabrics gained by leisure and 
opportunity. The man to whom the 

epithet ‘old maid’ 
conveys only the idea of a narrow- 


contemptuous 


minded, peevish woman, whose aim 
in life is to get married and 
hopelessly soured by her failure to 


who 1s 
carry out her purpose, is truly to be 
pitied. He has no Aunt Mary. 

She is the good angel of the house 
hold. 


and a family of her own; but 


True, she has not a house 
m ny 
homes and many hearts are open to 
her, for she « urries her own blessing 


Nobody 


half so deftly is 


with her wherever she goes 
handles the baby 
she She is always ready to make 
the sails of Georgie’s yacht or cut 
who 


out Maggie’s paper doils: and 


n the world can tell such delightful 
stories as she ? Her room, the centre 
of peace, is especially delightful at 
the children’s hour, Mother 
and Sisters are entertaining callers 
in the parlor. 


when 


Che children can no 
longer play out of doors, and the 
time hangs heavy on their hands, 
Her needle, too, is always ready and 
skilful. 


that terrible ‘square tear’ 


How neatly she darned 
in Susie's 
new dress! So perfectly was it 
that Mother's 
never detected the proof of that for 
ate. Not even 
would have sat up half the 

make 
Fanny’s suit in time for the picnic. 

Her 
in the family life is eagerly sought 
and highly valued. Her judgment, 
not weighted by personal 


generally reliable. 


mended sharp eyes 


bidden swing on the ; 


Mother 
night to 


sure of finishing 


advice, too, on most matters 


bias, 1s 


She Is cool, she 


is able to take wide views, and yet 
she is too genuinely interested to 
fail in that sympathy which we all 


demand ere we can except counsel 
which 
wishes. 

Aunt Mary has time to read, and 
it is delightful to talk with her about 
books. She moves about 
family circle to another and has 
plenty of interesting things to tell 
other than our 
She is the recipient of little 
family confidences from every mem- 
ber of the home circle. These she 
keeps inviolate; she is prudence it 
self. Many times she might be a 
stirrer-up .of strife, were she for a 
moment careless of the trust reposed 
in her. Instead, she is the peace- 
maker; her gentle influence is al 
ways interposed to smooth all rough- 
nesses and add to the happiness of 
the whole circle. 


opposes itself to our own 


from one 


us of households 


own. 


With all this loving service, she 
is retiring. She pushes forward the 
claims of everybody to consideration, 
never her own. She pursues her 
daily path silently and helpfully. 











* Pure and Sure.” 


Cevelands 


BAKING PowDER. 
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The tired mother calls on her for help 
in her daily duties which crowd upon 
her so crushingly ; the father seeks 
her judgment to guide his own; the 
children one and all come to her for 
sympathy and help in their daily 
tasks and pleasures. The sick room 
knows her quiet footstep and her 
tender ministrations. Everyone de- 
mands her labor and her interest ; 
but as she never pushes any similar 
claim, her service is taken as a matter 
of course, and her importance in the 
family life is not realized until one 
day she drops out of the household, 
and suddenly the wheels 
and the machinery 
which until now worked so smoothly 
and noiselessly seems to be hope 


seem to 
have stopped 


lessly confused. We realize then 


that we have entertained an angel 
unawares —the angel of unselfish 
devotion. 

Such is Aunt Mary, whom most 
of us count a member of our own 


know her, to love 


household. l'o 





her, to receive her tender ministra 
tions is indeed ‘a liberal education.’ 
Do not let us fail to return in some 
measure her loving regard and het | 
unselfish consideration for us It is | 


more than she asks, for she is willin 


to y 
4 


ve all and ‘seeketh not her 
own.’ 


PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PRIZES. 


Bok many seasons progressive 
euchre has been a popular game 
at summer loitering places, not only 


for evening entertainments, but for 


afternoon and, indeed, to fill up the 
sojourner’s spare time at all hours. 
rhe prizes of the game have no 


doubt contributed 1 considerable 
element to its popularity, though in 
the provinces this question some 
a most difficult one to 


Most 


have few 


times proves 


' * 1 
solve. villages and small 


towns shops, such, too, 
poorly equipped, those even in larger 
towns offering few tasteful and artis 
tic trifles suitable for rhe game. 

It is the 
New York packing 


her summer trunk, does not omit to 
gather up her scraps of silk, bits of 


wise woman, says the 


limes, who, in 


lace and satin, and various odds and 
ribbons and chiffons; she 
is likely to find them in great demand 
in one way or another, and 


ends of 


if a pro 
gressive euchre evening is planned, 
they will be treasure-trove indeed. 

\ pretty bonbon box is made from 
plain white cardboard, cut into 
pieces that will fashion the box. 
Cover each piece neatly with deli 
cate-hued silk, sewing a slightly 
gathered frill of lace to every join 
ing seam. If skillful with 
water colors a flower painted on each 


one 1S 


side or on the top in some comple 
mentary color, with its proper leaf 
spray, will add to the beauty of the 
article. This filled with home-made 
candies is quite pretty enough for 
any first prize,and can be easily and 
cheaply made. s 

Villages that are too small to 
boast available shops are still pro- 
vided with a shoemaker, from whom 
it is possible to get a piece of leather. 
l'wenty-five cents will usually buy a 
thin piece of tan hide,which may be 
converted into various trifles. One 
of the simplest is a blotter, decorated 
in burned etching or poker work. A 
bunch of daisies or violets tied witha 
narrow ribbon is a pretty device and 
easily executed. 

To make a leather bonbon box an 
empty baking powder box of medium 
size may be used. This is covered 
with the leather, by cutting pieces of 
it to fit over it with a line of perfora- 
tion down each side by which they 
may be joined by a thin strip of the 
leather. A little silk bag whose end 
draws up with half-inch ribbon is 
fitted to the leather cover and glued 
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WHY OLD LACES ARE VALUABLE. 


ANY of our girls do not know 
why old lace is so much more 
valuable and genarally so much more 
beautiful than new lace. The fact is, 
says Golden Days, that the valuable 
old lace is all waven in lost patterns, 
It is frequently as fine as a spider’s 
film, and cannot be reproduced. 

The loss of patterns was a severe 
check to lace-making in France and 
Belgium, and was occasioned by the 
French Before that 
time whole villages supported them 
selves by lace-making, and patterns 
were handed 


Revolution. 


down from one gene 


ation to another. 
| hey 


the most celebrated weavers alwavs 


were valuable heirlooms, fot 


had as many orders as they could ex 


ecute in a lifetime, and they were 
bound by an oath, taken on the four 
Gospels. to work only for certain 
dealers. When the Reign of ‘Terror 


began all work of this kind was inter 
rupted fora time, 

After the storm 
dealers and 


the 
far apart 

some dead, some lost, some escap 
ed to foreign lands, and such of the 
women as 


had subsided 
workers were 


remained were bound by 
their oath, to work for but 


this oath, in spite of 


one: and 


Robespier re’s 


doctrines, were held by the poorel! 
of them to be binding, and there 
were instances where they sul 
fered actual want rather than break 


their oath. 

Some, however, taught their chil 
dren and their and 
many patterns were in this way pre 
Some of the daintiest and 


finest patterns were never rec overed, 


rrandchildren. 


‘ 
Sb 
sery ed 


and to-day specimens of these laces 
are known to be worth their weight 
in gold. 


THE ART OF BREATHING. 


| I is perhaps one of the signs of the 

times, to those alert for indica 
tions, says Harper’s Bazar, that the 
art of breathing has become more 
and more a subject of attention. 
Oculists as well as physiologists go 


deeply into its study in a way hardly 


to be touched upon here Physi 
cians have cured aggravated cases 


of insomnia by long-drawn regular 
breaths, fever-stricken patients have 
been quieted, stubborn forms of indi 
A tend 
consumption may be en 
tirely overcome, as some authority 
has within the last few years clearly 
demonstrated, by exercises in 
breathing. Seasickness, may 
be surmounted, and the victim of 
hypnotic influence taught to with- 
stand the force of any energy direct 
ed against him. 


gestion made to disappear. 
ency to 


too, 


There is a famous physician of 
Munich, who has written an exten 
sive work on the subject of breath 
ing. He has, besides, formulated a 
system by which asthmatic patients 
are made to walk without 
breath, while sufferers from weak 
nesses of the heart are cured. At 
Meran, in the Austrian Tyrol, his 
patients (almost every royal house of 
Europe is represented) are put 
through a certain system of breath 
ing and walking. The mountain 
paths are all marked off with stakes 
of different colors, each indicating 


losing 


the number of minutes in which a 
patient must walk the given distance, 
breathing and walking being in time 
together. As the cure progresses 
the ascents are made steeper and 
steeper. 


VERY mother should make the 

~ inflexible rule in her household 

that no risks may be run with her 
baby. Experiment upon yourself, 
says Womankind, if you will, but you 
have no right to submit your inno- 
cent child to the danger of experi 
ments. Do not ‘try’ this and that 
which every neighbor recommends, 
Have a family physician in whom 
you have every confidence and follow 
his instructions to the minutest de 


tails. You owe this to him and to 
your child. In the nineteenth cen 
tury science has made wonderful 


advances, and in civilized America 
the ‘ yarb woman ’ 
day. It 


has no place to 
that 


may be true some 
‘aunty’ in your neighborhood knows 
more about babies than do some 


physicians, but the moral is not to 
listen with implicit faith to the 
‘aunty’ but to employ a doctor who 
does understand his profession. 


ANSWERS TO ANAGRAMS. 


Quid est veritas?’— Est vir qui 
adest. 
Gallantries. — All great sins. 
Editors. So tired. 
Old England, — Golden Land. 
r. G. V. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


{To August t1.] 


Aster corymbosus ; dumosus; tardi- 


florus starwort 


aster or 
Cassia chamecrista—partridge pea 
(*yperus strigosus—galingale 


Desmodium (¢ Marilandi 


inadk nse; 


tick trefoil 


Eriophorum 


cum 

Virginicum cotton 
grass 

Kupatorium teucrifolium 
wort 


thorough 


Gnaphalium polycephalum--common 
everlasting 

Habenaria ciliaris — yellow-fringed 

ore his 


Hlieracium Gronovii 


hairy hawk 
weed } 

Hypericum nudicaule 
or pineweed 

Lobelia inflata 


orange grass 


Indian tobacco 
Lycopodium inundatum var Bigelovii; 
inundatum 

pumila 
weed 


club moss 
Richweed or 


Pilea cleat 

Polygala sanguinea—milkwort 

Prenanthes alba—-white 
rattlesnake root 


Prenanthes serpentaria- 


lettuce or 


gall of-the 
earth, or lion’s foot 

Rhynchospora alba—beak-rush 

Scutellaria lateriflora 
skullcap 

Solidago arguta; latifolia; nemoralis;: 


serotina 


mad-dog 


7a? gigantea golden 


rod 


Trichostema 


dichotomum— bastard 


pennyroyal 
V .ncetoxicum 


nigrum milkweed 


family 
Vernonia Noveboracensis—ironweed 
Xyris Caroliniana yellow-eyed 


prass 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it 


you 
must take internal remedies. MHall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


and acts directly on the blood and 


“WELL DONE OUTLIVES DEATH.” 
YOUR MEMORY WILL SHINE IF 
YOU USE 


13 


Pears 


Pears’ soap 


is extremely 
pleasant to use, 
because it has 
no fat or alkali 
it; 
but soap. 


In nothing 


mucous Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 7 5c. 


surtaces. 


Owing to the great popularity of 
the excursions which have been run 
the past three weeks to Old Orchard 


Beach, it has been decided to 


run 
one more excursion to this favorite 
resort on ‘Tuesday, August 20, by 
special train, leaving the Union 


station at8a.M. Round trip tickets 


$1.50, are now on sale at the Boston 
city ticket office, 214 Washington 


street, and should be secured in ad- 
vance, as the number to be sold is 
limited. No more desirable place 
can be found on the Atlantic Coast. 
Nine miles of beach, every facility 
for enjoyment, first-class dinners at 
the numerous hotels. ‘Those desiring 
a sail can take the Orchard Beach 
railroad for a four mile ride on the 
beach to Camp Ellis, where a steamer 
can be taken down 


Biddeford pool. 


Saco river to 


‘Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s SooininG Syrup has been used by 

millions of mothers for their children teething It 

sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrheea. 

Twenty-Five Cents 2 bottle. Sold by all 

druggists fhroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
rs. WinsLow’s Sooruine Syrup. 
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HE International Geographical the Antarctic regions, expresses the 
Congress, like the Christian opinion that this is the greatest 
Kndeavor, finds itself with world- piece of geographical exploration 
wide fame in a single day, so impor- _ still to be undertaken, and, in view 


tant has been the convention which 
has just been held in London. ‘The 
Congress has been established some 
six years and is composed of dele 
gates sent by the geographical socie 
the world, of which 
Sixty or seventy were represented at 
this The 
the meeting was noted in 
MONWEALTH 


ties of some 


meeting. importance of 
hue Com 
when the 
were 


a month 
the 
a list 


ago, 
preliminaries of Congress 
and of the 
guished persons was given who had 
at that time 
of being present. 

a thing of the 
memories to 


considered, distin 
signified their intention 

The ¢ 
» past, but it leaves 
present which 
for it 1s 
has 


ongress 1S 
now 
those 
can never be forgotten, 
doubtful whether even London 
ever held within its walls so distin 
guished a_ gathering of 
men, and not these alone but famous 
travelers and explorers. 

The principal matter for which the 
Congress is to be remembered is the 
endorsement which it has given, un 
qualified and enthusiastic, to the ex 
ploration of the Antarctic continent. 
Borchgrevink was but a week or two 


scientific 


ago a name unknown to the world, 
and was unmentioned even in the 
circulars of the Congress. Hle isa 


who stood be 
a rough 


practical navigator 
fore the 
whaler, making 
scientific knowledge, yet 
only navigator who has set foot upon 
the Antarctic Continent, a_ land 
which is estimated twice as 
large as Europe. 

He explained that he was obliged 
to go asa sailor onthe Antarctic, 
a whaler,or not at all; that he could 
carry but few instruments, and that 
he could not lay claim to scientific 
skill; but his story was of extraord- 
inary interest. He spoke of the 
course of the vessel, which, after 
leaving Campbell Island, worked its 
way through the ice-fields penetrated 
by Sir James the Erebus. 
They passed Possession Island, 
where was the first to land 
half a century and were the 
second to set these shores, 
finding the country in the possession 
of the penguins, who vigorously re- 
sented the intrusion of the explorers, 
Still to the south the party kept on its 
way, sighting Cape Adair on Febru 
ary 21 of the present year and, mak 
ing a landing there on the 22nd, in 


meeting simply as 
no pretensions to 


who is the 


to be 


Ross in 


Ross 
ago, 


foot on 


latitude 74 degress South, the first 
party to set foot upon this, a por- 
tion of the great southern conti- 


nent. No whales appearing, it was 
decided to return. The observations 
were of the greatest interest, cover 
ing the nature of the lands, their 
possible value economically, the 
temperature and the weather condi 
tions. 


The paper was received by the 
Congress with the greatest enthu- 


siasm, the speaker being frequently 
interrupted by applause and cheers, 
and at its close this resolution was 
offered by Mr. Karl von den Steinen, 
delegate from the Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde of Berlin: 

“The sixth Geographical Con- 
gress, assembled at London, 1895, 
with reference to the exploration of 


of the additions to knowledge in al 
most every branch of science which 
would result from such scientific ex- 
ploration, the Congress recommends 
that the several scientific 
throughout the 
whatever 
etfective, 


societies 
world should urge, in 
seems to them most 
this work should be 


way 
that 


undertaken before the close of the 
century.” 
Turning to the opposite pole of 


the earth, that which has so often 


been the goal of exploring parties, a 


young Swedish geographer, S. A. 
Andrée, unfolded a daring scheme of 
exploration This was of intense 
interest, for there were within the 
limits of the audience-hall the lead 
ers of other parties to the frozen 
northern = seas. Admiral A. H. 
Markham, a veteran of Arctic ex 
ploration, Sir Joseph Hooker, who 
had been with Ross a generation 
and a half ago in the Southern 
ocean, Gen. Greely, our own ex 


plorer of the North, and a score of 
lesser lights listened with admiration 
to the 
navian giant. 


scheme of this young Scandi 
The plans of this ex 
plorer have been given already much 
Briefly stated, the 
to journey by balloon, starting from 
Spitzbergen and awaiting propitious 


publicity. idea is 


winds \ couple of hundred miles a 
day ought 
with a fair wind, and when 


there 


to be accomplished with 
the 


no noth 


ease 
wind changed, would 
ing to do but sit and wait for it to 
change back. The journey would 
be continued across the pole, reach 
ing in the end some accessible point 
in northern Asia, probably, whence a 
return could be made to the civilized 
world, 

It is needless to add that the pro- 
ject aroused vigorous discussion 
amongst the authorities assembled. 
The scheme, it was said, was fool 
hardy, and ought not to receive the 
sanction of so dignified body as 
the Congress. The upholders of the 
project were in the minority, and 
arguments were brought to bear, to 
every which the youth had 
his reply. There were reasons, he 
said, why the balloon could be 
steered under these circumstances ; 
recent experiments had shown that 
a balloon could be made impermea- 


one ot 


ble, and the loss of gas need not be 
feared ; and in the event of the loss 
of the balloon, they would be no 


worse off than any other explorer. 


SLEEPLESSNESS A DANGER SIGNAL. 


A late writer, quoted in the House- 
hold, very aptly remarks: 
When a person is unable to secure 
from to ten hours of 
sleep, something is wrong. If the 
trouble from the neighbors’ 
cats or the frolics of belated revelers, 
the matter is not serious. But if he 
finds his eyes wide open, his brain 
in a whirl and his nerves tense after 
striving for awhile to woo the drowsy 
god in a comfortable bed, his con- 
dition is a wholesome warning that 
he is working too hard, worrying 
too much, is eating something which 
disagrees with him, or is on ‘the way 
to being attacked by some disease. 


seven quiet 


arises 
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Lawn Parties 


and Afternoon Teas 
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Sleeplessness is apparently 


increase, and there is very great 
temptation to enter on the ind 

criminate use of narcotics as a rem 
edy. Nothing could be more dan 
gerous. Another writer says: Seek, 
first of all, to discover the under 


lying cause of your own wakefulness, 


which may be totally different from 
that of your neighbor, and require 
quite different treatment. ‘lhere 
are certain fundamental conditions 
necessary to refreshing _ sleep, 
with which every adult should be 
familiar. If these are carefully ob 
served, and ‘ Nature’s sweet restorer’ 


still refuses to be wooed, then con 
sult a competent physician. 
But the individual himself knows, 
retiring, whether his feet 
warm and head whether 
the room is well ventilated and the 
bed moved away from the to 
allow a free circulation of air; 
whether he needs a brisk walk or: 
light physical exercise to counteract 
the effect of sedentary occupations ; 
whether the bedclothes are 
heavy; whether his system is 
feited with indigestible food, or de- 
pleted by scanty nourishment. 
Nature’s needs are few and simple. 
Satisfy her demands in respect to 
these and other essentials, and she 
will be generous with her gift of 
peaceful slumber. ‘Thought and 
study seldom interfere with the re- 
cuperative influence of sleep. But 
ambition and worry, the hopes and 
fears, the loves and hates of our lives 
wear out the nervous system. 


on are 


his cool: 


wall, 


too 


sur- 


BASS POINT, NAHANT. 


Nature has been most kind to 
Bass Point in the matter of beautiful 
environment, and there is no more 
charming or picturesque resort on 
the North Shore. It is a delightful 
spot to spend the hot days of sum 
mer. 

Added to its natural charms, the 
Nahant Steamboat Company and 
the Bass Point House offer hundreds 
of pleasant divertisements and _at- 


tractions. On week days there are 
band concerts by the Naval Brigade 
Band and free dancing in the large 


pavilion for which music is provided 
by the Naval Brigade Orchestra. On 
Sundays there is a special musical 


programme and few, if any, better 
open air concerts have ever been 
given at ashore resort than those 


which have delighted 


visitors at Bass Point, this season. 


Last Sunday over 10,000 people vis- 


thousands of 


BY 


Ompany, 


ited the ‘| 


lone 


ind iT 
mental 
Brigade Band, 
ind the Gounox 
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foot of 
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1S perform ance, the 

. House, and with ‘Thril 
‘. \[useun On the 26th the 
Mighty Millions, 

< to reform the world, 

, ' open with Mr 

Nan, hens’s drama, he 


the Park will open 


- ire Theatre Com 
st week The 

he performance was 
\morita, though 
Bombarda was 

Also the chorus 
powerful. 
of this chorus 1s 


espectS was 


that may be desired. 
1ich the leader has 
his singers, the conf 
they sing and the 
ittack are remark 

of a light opera 


the Castle Square, 
opera, 
the Carleton 

lered { here in 
was on the streets 

there it stuck for 
I Rarely has a light 
nh a vogue Lhe 

plausible than 
rht operas today. 
translation from the 
argument 
ired from the original 


owing 


| r C, Rice, the press re- 
f the Castle Square 
beautiful Nanon is 

he inn Golden Lamb. 
iuty, Ninon d’Encios, 

the Golden Lamb to 

i sight of her rival, as 

me suspicious that her 


;d’Aubigné, has turned 





F 1 
rub your : » Nanon. ‘There she 
. seo tt im non is to marry the 
uty of te ie gnan, and returns ap 
100. Grignan is the Marquis 
2 sguise. Nanon pro- 
4 ve but d’Aubigné causes 
HARTOORR = irrested on account of 


11CAGO, 


sea tat) 


her grief, Nanon con- 

Ninon d’Enclos to 

rescuing the supposed 

Grig ielling is punishable 
t 1e second act shows 





Ninon on a ball night. 

‘} pears and is joyfully 

= : N non. _Nanon arrives 

¢ s help in saving Grig- 

a | S| sees d’Aubigné, 

» a w | nks she recognizes, but 

| e ed by his court dress 

, es that it is only a case 

Be Of ext iry resemblance. Hec- 

FS =O tible young noble, and 
% ’ 


meet, and the latter, 
tor pays court to 
is Nanon, challenges 
urry into Ninon’s 
le their quarrel with 


shows the audience 
aintenon. Mar- 
to ask for Hector’s 
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delivery and receives it, as chance 
betrayed that d’Aubigné, who is a 
nephew of Mme. de Maintenon, 
gave the challenge. Ninon and 
Nanon both request audience to 
pray for grace for their respective 
d’Aubigné and = Grignan. 
Nanan receives the life of Grignan 
as a present from the king. She 
presents the pardon to Ninon in or- 
der to save the life of d’Aubigné, in 
whom she now recognizes Grignan. 
Touched by so much magnanimity, 
Grignan offers his hand to her; 
Maintenon, disquieted by the sud- 
den favor of the king for Nanon, 


lovers, 


gives her consent, and the hostess 
of the Golden Lamb is made Mar 
quise d’Aubigné. he cast by the 
Castle Square Opera company fol 
lows: Marquis de Marsellac, Mr. 
William Wolff ; Hector, his nephew, 
Mr. Arthur Wooley; Marquis 
d’Aubigné,hismajesty’schamberlain, 
Mr. thomas Persse; King 
XIV, Mr. John Moore 
Miss Edith Mason; Ninon, Miss 
‘lillie Salinger ; Mme. de Maintonon, 
Miss Anne Fording ; Gaston, Miss 
Hattie Ladd; Abbe, Mr. 
Clifford. 


Louis 


Nanon, 


‘Thomas 


Arrangement for the coming 
Carnival of Venice, which will be 
first given on the Olympic Grounds 
on Huntington avenue, on the eve 
ning of the 1gth, are being made on 
a most elaborate scale. It promise Ss 
exhibition of 
movement and 


to be a fascinating 
all else 
which will delight, and will be pre 
sented with every attention to the 
needs and comfort of the 


light, music, 


exper ted 
thousands of patrons. 


In all the voluminously worded 
announcements of the various open 
ings of Boston’s play-houses, Aug. 
19, there is none that will appeal 
more directly to the theatre goet 
than the unpretentious statement 
which emanates from Keith’s New 
Theatre, to the effect that an unusu 
ally fine show will be presented there 
next week. ‘The best that can be 
procured in the specialty profession 
is always to be seen here, and of 
late there have been many excur 
sions into the regular dramatic field 
for stars, ‘The special engagement 
of eight members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was a bold un 
dertaking, but it has met with sur 
prising success and the popular con- 
certs three times every day at 11.30 
A, M., 2.30 and 8.30 p. M. are looked 
upon as quite as enjoyable a feature 
as anything in the extensive pro 
grogramme. ‘The specialty stars are 
the Meers Bros., acrobats and wire 
performers ; Marguerite,the wonder- 
ful contortionist; Sadie Alfarabi, 
the Greek posturer and head bal- 
ahcer; Lola Yberri, the Spanish 
dancer; Melville and Corway, com- 
edy sketch; La Porte Sisters, vocal 
ists and dancers; De Witt Sisters, 
musical comedy; The _ Lovetts, 
shadowgraphers. 


The coming season at the Hollis 
Street will be noticeable for the 
strongest series of attractions that 
has ever been seen upon the stage 
of this attractive theatre. Among 
the noticeable engagements for the 
early weeks of the season are The 
Globe Trotter, a new comedy by 
Louis. Ge Lange, in which William 
Hoey will be featured by Edward E. 


Rice, The Merry World, the second 
and most successful of the New York 
Casino’s reviews and The Night 
Clerk, John J. McNally’s latest and 
brightest farce, in which Peter F. 
Daily will appear supported by a 
company of unusual excellence. 

The Great Brooklyn Handicap, 
consided one of the very best rac- 
ing dramas on the current stage, 
will be the = attraction at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre the week 
beginning Monday. In the fourth 
act occurs the great racing event on 
which the play is based and which 
has given it its title. One of the 
dramatic scenes represents Broad- 
way, with cable cars and crowds 
passing and repassing in a stirring 
tableau. 
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An oil stove 
that actually 
has the power 
ot a coal range 
and will do all 
the Cooking 
and Laundry 
work ot the 
family. Stands 
on legs with 
castors; four 
Flat Irons « an be heated at a time without 
taking any of the space on top Uses reg- 
ular stove furniture Is everywhere sup- 
erseding other oil stoves, for it hao what 
has long been wanted—POWER. Sold by 
dealers everywhere Full descriptive cir- 
culars on application to the manufacturers, 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 
48 to 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Successor of the + 
“Unabridged.” 4 
A Eiptenary of ¢ 
“| English 
“so graphy, 2 
ography, 
a Fiction, Ete.‘ 


tandard of the U.S : 
Gov't Printing Office,the § 
u 8. Supreme Court and 
es aeaety all the School- 


oe Hon. D. J. Brewer, { 
Justice of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, writes: 
I commend it to all as 
the one great standard authority. 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages 
G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
ag” Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 





Amusements. 


B.FL.KEITH'S =tére: 


Week of August 19. 


PETIT “POP” CONCERTS 


8 Members Symphony Orchestra. 


MEERS BROS. 


Acrobatic Marvels. 


LOLA YHERRI, 


Spanish Danseuse. 


Wonderful Vaudeville Show. 


tith Year Original Continuous Performance 10 A. 
to 10 3o P. } 


M. 
POPULAR PRICES, 


CASTLE S2ue%t. 


rel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 175B Tremont 
Street, Tel. 3901 Boston. 


Magnificent, Record Smashing New 
Opera Every Week. 


Every Eve. at 8. Matinees Wednesday and satat 
day ate. Promenade Cencerts 1—2, 7—8. 





COME WHERE THE ICED AIR BLOWS! 
rWO PRICES, 25c, $0c, FORALLSEATS. 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props 
Harry Askin, Manager. 


93d to 99th TIMES 


of the Greatest Comic Success of the Age, 


THE « SPHINX. 


A Cool Cane Seat Chair on First Floor, soc. 


BOWDOIN SQ.“ 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON.... .......Manager 


GRANDEST OF ALL RACE DRAMAS, 
THE GREAT 


BROOKLYN 
HANDICAP. 


M: atinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
* Jack Harkaway.’’ 
“In Sight of St Paul’s.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8 
NEXT WEEK, 


SEPT. 30 


Two Weeks 


BEGINNING NONDAY NEXT. 


Herbert & Purner’s Burlesque, 


Garrick 
sists THRILBY 
Company in 


Under the sole direction of Mr. JOHN P. SLO 
CUM, with the original cast, costumes, scenery 
and ettects. 


Regular Boston Museum Prices. 


THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of 
MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 





Subscribe for the Commonwealth 


eS ES 


Se ia SE Se 


. ST J “ae 





A COLOSSAL — 
Mid=-Summer Suit 
~"Pant Sale. 


In order to make room for our Fall Stock, we have made up; our minds to 
sacrifice the remainder of our Spring and Summer Light-Weight Goods, on the 
principle that their room is preferable to their Company. 

We are not going to play traitors to your confidence by salting the variety 
with a lot of picked-up truck, but we offer you Suits from our regular stock 
which we have on hand. 


Below We Quote Our Unparalleled Offer: 


SsSurTs. 


Formerly $45.00 Now $20.00 
40.00 20.00 
35.00 20.00 
30.00 20.00 
25.00 20.00 
21.00 20.00 
17.25 13.25 
15.50 13.25 
13.25 13.25 


PANTS. 


Formerly $10.25 Now $5.00 
9.25 5.00 
8.25 5.00 
7.25 5.00 
6.25 
5.25 
4.25 
3.75 
3.00 


5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 





Every garment is created by the genius of expert tailors, cut in the newest 
and brightest styles known to fashion — made of the favorite and most esteemed 
fabrics — Black and Blue Clay Worsteds (English), Black, Blwe or Fancy Cheviots, 
Iweeds, etc. All new — all reliable — all sacrificed at a mere fraction of their value. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK COMPANY, 


ii ELIOT STREET, 
» 1005 Washington St. BOSTON 


BRANCHES: 108 Court St. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


Now York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, 
WEST. 
6.4 
9. 


9.0 
11.30 
3.0 
T.00 (Chicago 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 


STATION 
FOR THE 


A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
CARS for Troy and Saratoga. 
A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta 
tions. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara 
toga. 


P.M. 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina 
tion 9,00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 


DAILY EXPRESS, with 


St. Louis. 


5.00 | 


Sleeping Cars to Chicago and | 


P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars | 


York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND "’ and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


The—», 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at 5 cents a copy. 


If | 
you don't see it, ask for it. | 


@ It’s There. 


TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
he 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 


lows Falls. Parlor Car to 
lington 
ll 0 A. M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
° Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal- 
‘ P.M. ACCOMMODATION 
3.05 
yf 00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
* Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


Rutland, Vt. Parlor 
July 1, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


Bur- 


car, Boston 
to Bellows Falls. 


** ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Canvassers wanted to 

sell the Improved Hall 
l'ypewriter. 
Writes all languages 
Price $30. Send for 
catalogues and terms. 
Address 


» N. Typewriter Co. 


> 196 Summer St Boston 


@ @ (Loyd 


& CoO. 
Prescriptions QPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 


to 





Complete 
Of Published Book 


BY 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


*The Rosary (edited) 
isso *Margaret Percival in America 





144° 
scenes from Christian History 
*Letters on Irish Immigration 

*hK and Nebraska : 
*Prize Essay on Juvenile Delinquen 
*America 


j 


*klements of Christian Doctrine 
ty Day's Worth of Europ: 
Phe Man Witl 
Boards, 25c., 

*The Preside 
If, \ 
iritan Politi 


. } | 


SYOaATIS ant 

The Ingham Papers 
Ten Times One is Ten 
Neither Money 
Daily Bread and (Ot 
Daily Bread 

How to Do It 


{ ps and Downs 


ithe 
out a Country 
Paper 20K 
’*s Words 
es, and Perhaps; 1 
sin I 

other H 





nt 
Ow Cahed Phe 


andanad 


’ rip nor 


her Stories 


Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 


Six of One by Half a Dozer it 
Hlis Level Best and other Stor 
*Workingmen’s Homes 
\ Summer Vacation 
In His Name 
Our New Crusade 
*One Hundred Years Ago 
Phi ip Nolan’s Friends 
ee W 
What ¢ 
Mrs 
*ife in Common and other 


* Ihe land other 


( or the onderfu 





areer . 
Merriam’s Scholars 

Sermon 
Kingdom of Gox 
in New York 
of the War (edited) 
] me to M ly Sermons 

St dited) 


venture (edited 


Crusoe 
Stories 
ries of the S 


ries of Ad 
\ Family Flight thro 


a te 
St 
with M 
Cloth 


ugh nee rermany 


\ Family Flight ove ria; with Miss Susan Ilia 


(loth 
Stories of Discovery (edited) 
Seven Spanish Cities ; ‘ 
A Family Flight through Spain; wit Hal 


{lot 


M Ss ousan 


Story of Spain; with Miss Susan Hale 

A Family Flight Around Home; with Miss Susan Hale 
Ihe Fortunes of Rachel ° P ° 
Christmas in a Palace 
Christmas in Narragansett 
Stories of Invention (edited) 
What is the American People? ‘ 
kaster (Sermons) ‘ Cloth Gilt .7 5, { 
A Family Flight through Mexico; with Miss Susan Hale ‘ 
Boys’ Heroes : ' Cloth 1.0 
Franklin in France; with E. E. Hale, Jr > Vols. Cloth, ea 
Life of George Washington, Studied Anew Cloth 1. 
Lights of ‘Two Centuries (edited) : ‘ 1.4 
Chautauquan History of the United States I 
Back to Back ‘ . 
The Arabian Nights (edited) 
Mr. Tangier’s Vacation 

How They Lived n Hampton 
My Friend the Boss 

Red and White ° 

Tom Torrey’s Tariff Talks . ' 
Sunday School Stories (edited) 2 Vols. Cloth, each 1 
Four and Five . . Cloth 1 
The Story of Christopher Columbus “ 1.25 
James Freeman Clarke, Autobio 


So 


raphy, Diary, and Corresp 
Cloth 1.5 

Colonel Jack (edited) ss 

The Story of Massachusetts 
Afloat and Ashore 

The New Harry and Lucy 
Sybil Knox or Home Again 
East and West or the New Ohi« 
*Maltese Cross 

Every Day Sermons 

A New England Boyhood 
Sermons of the Winter 

One Good Turn 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

For Fifty Years. Poems 

If Jesus Came to Boston 


Half Morocco 


1Iso2 


3@™ Books on the above list marked with a star (*) are out of print, 
picked up. We shall be pleased to try to fill such orders at 
purchaser Orders for the balance will be 


executed pron 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 








